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CONFRONTATION WITH ROME 


The question of our attitude as ‘ecumenical Christians”’ 
towards the Roman Catholic Church and its members has been 
discussed at length at several W.S.C.F. conferences and meet- 
ings during recent years. This is not surprising. The consti- 
tution of the World Council of Churches in 1948 is symbolic of 
the rediscovery by many Christians of a unity which is not the 
result of human good will or idealism but the gift of God, a 
unity which is indeed prior to our membership in the Church. 
When Christians receive anew this gift, they inevitably ask 
themselves questions about their relationship with the Church 
of Rome. At a time when Federation members are trying 
to rediscover together a common proclamation of the Christian 
faith and message, it is most natural that they should be puzzled 
by the failure of all efforts to join hearts and hands with Roman 
Catholic friends and brothers. 

On the other hand, many Christians, at least in the so-called 
Western world, wonder why it is not possible and desirable to 
unite in a Christian front with members of all churches for the 
preservation of a form of civilization which owes so much to 


the Christian tradition — even if it cannot be characterized 
as completely Christian. When so many destructive factors 
— and not only Communism — are threatening that way of 


life, that system of morals, that social order to which our 
churches have so well adapted themselves, it may seem quite 
proper, and even our duty, to associate ourselves with all 
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those who support that way, that system, that order. And the 
urge to take such a position is even more pressing since, at that 
level, we would find Rome extending a welcoming hand. In 
addition to all Roman Catholic efforts to constitute Christian 
democratic parties without specific confessional ties, and the 
invitation to non-Roman Christians to join them, the Vatican 
has quite clearly stated that, while all cooperation im sacris is 
forbidden to obedient members of the Church of Rome, joint 
efforts to preserve ‘the Natural Law’? — one may read here 
our Western civilization, at least in its ‘‘good” aspects — are 
permitted and encouraged. 


* 
* * 


It is evident that we live in a time when it is impossible to 
remain indifferent to the Roman Catholic question. I would 
even say that we must thank God that we are confronted with 
such a question, since it may well be the instrument of our 
reawakening to our urgent responsibilities both in matters of 
doctrine, ecclesiology and witness, and in the social and political 
realm. Members of the ecumenical movement are often tempted 
to regard the task of achieving unity as substantially completed. 
They see the remaining problems of organic union between the 
different denominations as a matter for specialists in church 
order and no longer the concern of every Christian layman. But 
the existence of the Roman Catholic Church, its persistent 
refusal to join in the ecumenical search for unity, its categorical 
affirmation that there is no unity of the Church except by the 
return of all Christians to Rome and its pontifical infallibility 
— all these remind us that the scandal of the Church’s division 
is not yet overcome and redeemed. There is often an inclination 
to find an easy solution to this disturbing situation by denying 
to the Roman Church its very quality of Church, precisely in 
so far as it refuses to discuss the question and to repent with 
other churches. Such an attitude cannot be dismissed as simply 
a lack of charity : it must be remembered that it is very often 
the result of the persecution of non-Roman Catholics by the 
Church of Rome, and it is difficult to speak of charity to those 
who confess their Christian faith in suffering at the hands 
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of other Christians. But even in such situations, the mere 
fact of the participation of Roman Catholics in the life and 
activities of a Student Christian Movement, especially in its 
evangelistic work, is a powerful reminder to all that even the 
most nominal Roman Catholics still carry in a hidden, mys- 
terious way something of Christ — they are not mere pagans. 

From this arises one of the most insurmountable difficulties 
— that of proselytism. By this I do not mean the use of material 
or psychological pressure to bring about conversion to another 
confession through channels other than that of conviction. The 
fundamental question is whether it is legitimate for a Christian 
to call a member of another Christian denomination to leave 
it and to join his own. This question has been and will con- 
tinue to be widely discussed in the Federation. It is not possible 
at the present time to give an answer which would be accept- 
able to all Federation members. There are probably as many 
who would say that the aim of their witness to Roman Catholics 
is to make them better Roman Catholics, as those who would 
openly declare that they can only pray that, having heard 
God’s Word, Roman Catholics will join some other church, 
thus making clear that they do not believe that it is 
possible to be a true Christian in the Church of Rome. It is 
at this point that the confrontation with Rome necessitates a 
confrontation with ourselves. The problem of proselytism 
which we face so acutely in relation to Roman Catholicism is, 
in the last analysis, nothing but the permanent tension between 
the unity in charity and the unity in truth, of which we ought 
to be aware not only in connection with Rome but in all 
our ecumenical relationships. That tension should be the 
burden of all members of churches which, even if they have 
come together in some mutual relationship, are still organically 
divided. I have said that it is not possible to give a common 
answer to the question of proselytism in relation to Roman 
Catholics. Could it not be added that there is as yet no common 
answer to the more general problem of the co-existence within 
the ecumenical movement of many denominations holding 
divergent creeds or confessions of faith, and to the participation 
in the fellowship of the Federation of Christians with different 
ecclesiastical loyalties and opposing theological points of view ? 
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* a * 

Similarly, the confrontation with Rome raises a series of 
questions with regard to our social and political witness. It 
is easy to point out how the shock of the Roman Catholic 
conception and practice of religious liberty can awaken Pro- 
testants to their own sins in that realm. It is more significant 
to see how the political attitude held by many Roman Catholics 
and expressed so often by the Roman hierarchy can help us to 
become more aware of the urgency of political choices. Here 
again no standard answer can be given. There are among us 
Christians who have found their way, their Christian way, in 
Christian political parties; there are others who have taken 
the opposite course. In any case it seems obvious that the 
fighting attitude taken by Rome in these matters compels us 
to shake off any complacency, to answer “‘yes’”’ or “‘no”’ to the 
Roman invitation, and to know the reason for our answer. 

* 3 * 

Thus a confrontation with Roman Catholicism has often 
been and can always be one of the most fruitful of human 
encounters, exactly as there is nothing more stimulating for the 
Christian faith than a true confrontation with Communism. 
But to consider Roman Catholicism only in this way is too 
negative. However corrupted one may deem the Roman 
Church to be, it still carries some vestigia ecclesiae, some 
marks of the true Church. It possesses a treasure of under- 
standing of what the real “‘catholicity” of the Church is, of 
what the true “holiness” of the Christian should be. That is 
why, in a confrontation with Rome, we cannot be satisfied 
with only a human encounter. We must be ever alert to the 
need for another kind of confrontation ; we must be continually 
searching for this cooperatio in sacris, for this meeting together 
at the deepest level of our religious life, which the Vatican 
strictly forbids. It may be impossible to realize such a meeting, 
even in an embryonic form. But we must still attempt it. 
Above all we must always pray for it. Ut omnes unum sint. 


PH. M. 


Our Ecumenical Attitude to the 
Roman Catholic Church 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS 


When we seek a definition of our ecumenical attitude to 
the Roman Catholic Church, we are confronted with a three- 
fold problem. Our object is to be in a position to take certain 
practical decisions bearing on the policy which the organized 
expressions of the ecumenical movement should adopt towards 
the Roman Catholic Church, at the points at which they are 
necessarily brought into contact with it, and on the personal 
comportment of those who share the ecumenical concern 
towards individual Roman Catholics. But we cannot take these 
practical decisions without taking certain underlying theological 
decisions, and these are rendered all the more difficult by our 
own consciousness that our past theological decisions may not 
remain unaltered when we have deeply pondered the meaning 
of the ecumenical movement, and by the most recent theological 
and dogmatic developments on the Roman side. But it can 
easily be forgotten that there is a third and deeper level on 
which we encounter the problem which Rome presents. The 
ecumenical movement has its roots and its beginnings in the 
spiritual realm, and it is our spiritual attitude to Rome which 
will determine the answers we reach on the other two levels. 
It is not the purpose of this article to suggest in detail what our 
practical policy should be ; there may, however, be some value 
in putting forward some considerations bearing on the second 
and third levels of the problem. 


The spiritual problem 


It is at least clear that the ecumenical movement demands 
of us not only fidelity towards the truth that God has already 
shown us in our own traditions, but also a new openness to 
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other traditions, a new humility and charity towards their 
witness. But while it is comparatively easy to acquire a certain 
humility and charity to our fellow churches within the ecum- 
enical movement, it is exceedingly difficult to free ourselves of 
various forms of pride and hostility towards Rome. Apart 
from much inherited bitterness, it is impossible to assume an 
attitude of detachment over against the claims that Rome 
makes for herself, or the massive fact of her church life. It is 
clearly a matter of life and death whether or not the Roman 
claims are true, and whether the monolithic and authoritarian 
structure of her church government and the ascetic discipline 
of her religious orders constitute the true pattern of the life 
of the Church. It is no doubt the case that any genuine issue 
which we meet in the ecumenical conversation is a matter of 
life and death. But in regard to churches which make less 
exclusive claims for themselves, we are easily able to forget it, 
and to proceed in our dealings with them with a certain sense of 
comfort, illusory as this in fact may be. But Rome never 
allows us to forget that the situation is existential. She never 
tires of impressing upon us that in her own eyes she 7s the 
Church, outside which there is no salvation. The more seriously 
we take the Church (and what is the ecumenical movement 
but a recovery of the necessity and centrality of the Church ?) 
the more seriously we have to take the Roman claim that 
here, in her own historical existence and nowhere else, is 
the Church to be found. Indeed, if it were true that this 
is where the Church is to be found in history, no amount 
of a priori dislike of the teaching of the Roman Church 
ought to be permitted to exclude us from her saving 
fellowship. In this situation it is not surprising if our 
underlying attitude is all too often the will that these claims 
should not be true. 

Almost everyone who has ever seriously faced the fact of 
the Roman Church, and the claims that she makes, will admit 
to a sensation of mingled attraction and repulsion. Many 
have found that these two reactions grow in equal proportion 
the more the question is pondered, until in the end a vertiginous 
tension is created, which some seek to resolve by taking the 
plunge and making their submission to Rome, and others by 
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retiring into a violent anti-Romanism. In my own communion, 
some groups at least of which are particularly well placed for 
comprehending the best as well as the worst in Rome, the disease 
is so Well known that it has been givena name : ‘‘Roman fever’. 
Nor, it must be admitted in passing, are the Romans themselves 
oblivious to this element in the situation. Many of their apol- 
ogists, not least those who are themselves converts to Rome, 
make great play with the argument that such fantastic claims, 
which no other body has ever made, must (unless they are 
totally baseless) be true from the very fact of having been 
made at all. And indeed, in the logic of conversion, this is 
perhaps the very strongest argument that they can bring 
forward. For our pride rebels against such claims; we fear 
the all-embracing authority of Rome as we fear death, and 
if we realize this and seek for humility and repentance, we 
are put in a position of being drawn almost irresistibly to 
accept the Roman claim. How can we, while remaining outside, 
offer to God a true repentance for our sin against a church 
in whose eyes that sin consists precisely in the fact that we 
continue to stand outside its fellowship ? And if, on the other 
hand, our pride remains unrecognized, how can we prevent 
it from driving us into all sorts of complexes and theological 
distortions, so that we will twist facts and doctrines in any 
direction that leads away from Rome ? 

Surely we can take no Christian decisions about our attitude 
to Rome until in the grace of God and through patient prayer 
we have been cleansed, at least in part, from such presumptuous 
sins. While we suffer from Roman fever, or its spiritual equiv- 
alent, violent hostility towards Rome, we are in no position 
to accept or to reject the Roman claims, still less to walk the 
theological razor edge to which our ecumenical vocation seems 
to invite us. We must find the spiritual conditions of repentance, 
humility and charity, in which we may seek the truth in the 
peace of God. Without these we are working in the dark, 
blinded by our own spiritual state. Only in humility can we 
see the truth; only in charity can we discover what it means 
to belong to the same Body of Christ as the Roman Catholics, 
and at what points we must defend their truth and oppose 
their errors, with neither compromise nor hatred. 
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The Roman claims 


When we turn to consider the problem on the theological 
level, we find that it presents the same character of tension. 
When we think as ecumenical theologians, and not merely as 
the interpreters of our own tradition, we meet the problem 
of Rome all over again in a different form. It is our presupposi- 
tion, as adherents of the ecumenical movement, that God wills 
the unity of his Church in history, as a visible witness to the 
world of the truth of the Gospel. In the Roman Church, how- 
ever, we meet a cordial agreement with us that this is the 
goal, coupled with the uncompromising assertion that the 
goal has already been attained from the beginning of church 
history, that the unity of the Church is now to be found, and 
always has been and always will until the return of Christ 
be found in the fellowship of those who are in communion with 
the Pope. 

Nor, if this were the whole story, would there be any decisive 
reason why the claim should not be true. No-one seriously 
questions the firmness of the Roman witness to the cardinal 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, though our 
Orthodox brethren will here warn us that Rome has erected 
a questionable theory of the procession of the Holy Spirit 
into part of the Creed. No student of church history will be 
prepared to deny the historical value of the Papacy as a centre 
of unity and a bulwark against heresy in many troubled times. 
We must suppose that it is not by accident that the Roman 
Church seems to know secrets of the life of sanctity and fellow- 
ship with God almost unknown, in the West at any rate, 
outside her borders. Many of us will look with envy also upon 
the liturgical life of the Roman communion, which at its best 
exhibits many aspects of the fulness of the classical periods 
of Christian worship which, in the West at least, we ourselves 
have not yet recovered. The insistence of Rome on the visible 
and “‘incarnate’”’ character of the Church and of all Christian 
existence can only meet with a grateful echo of assent in the 
minds of a great many biblical and ecumenical theologians 
of our time, even though confessionally they may stand far 
from Rome. 
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But this is only half the story. If we leave aside the extra- 
vagances and superstitions of popular piety, which have many 
analogies if not parallels in the life of non-Roman churches, 
and the political attitude of the hierarchy, from which our 
disagreement may be as much political as theological, there 
are still many elements in the official faith of the Roman Church, 
and even in the explanations given of it by her best and most 
ecumenically-minded theologians, which may almost lead us 
to wonder if the old Reformation cry of Antichrist was so far 
from the mark. Indeed, if the Roman claims are not true, we 
cannot easily escape from the conclusion that the church 
that makes them is putting herself in the place of Christ. The 
Roman reply to this charge is a simple one: the Church is the 
Body of Christ, in no mere metaphor, but in living reality. 
But it is not a necessary step from this premiss, which many 
of us in the ecumenical movement share, to the Roman con- 
clusions. It does not follow from the belief that the Church 
is the Body of Christ that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, that 
his utterances, when he speaks in this capacity, are the voice 
of Christ without any distinguo, that whatever the Church, 
_ the Roman or any other, happens to believe with some unanimity 
at any given moment is divinely revealed truth, binding upon 
all under penalty of damnation, nor that the Spirit of Christ, 
speaking through the mouth of the hierarchy, may reveal 
truths upon which Scripture and the earliest tradition is silent. 
It is not a necessary conclusion that men may be required to 
believe as necessary to their eternal salvation doctrines which 
do not bear upon the acts in which God in Christ actually 
wrought out that salvation, but only upon the graces which 
the logic of the theologians, rightly or wrongly, demands that 
he should have given to his blessed Mother. Finally, it is not 
a necessary conclusion that, in the words of the present Pope in 
the encyclical Humani Generis, “the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Mystical Body of Christ are one and the same thing’. 

In Roman eyes, it is improper for us to single out for examin- 
ation in this fashion elements of the wholeness of her faith 
that we happen to question. From the Roman point of view, 
such claims can only be accepted or rejected as a whole. 
Either we recognize in them the voice of God, by an intuitive 
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act which for Roman theology is precisely the act of faith, 
or we must reject them altogether. But if we are already 
Christians, is it a practical possibility for us to treat the Roman 
claims as a whole ? We cannot fail to distinguish, in a way 
that Romans themselves do not, between doctrines like that 
of the Trinity, which we already believe has the authority of 
the revelation given in Scripture, and such peculiarly Roman 
dogmas as the Infallibility of the Pope and the Immaculate 
Conception. In fact, our very questioning of these elements 
in the Roman faith implies that we have already a criterion 
of our own by which to test doctrines claiming to be revealed, 
and if that criterion is not merely private judgment it is surely 
nothing else than the Scriptures, interpreted perhaps in the 
light of tradition, and with the aid of the scientific resources 
made available to us through our critical heritage, but retaining 
their finally decisive authority. We cannot reject the Papacy 
or the Assumption without rejecting at the same time a whole 
doctrinal method and outlook ; to that extent it is true that 
the Roman claims must be treated as a whole. There is no 
solid theological ground to be found in a compromise with 
Rome, which accepts Roman theological method and presup- 
positions, but fails to give obedience to the Pope. It is failing 
completely to take Rome with the seriousness that she merits 
if we try to minimize the gulf between us, or play around on 
the edge of Rome, adapting Roman arguments to suit our 
own really quite different standpoint and situation. The only 
way for us to take Rome seriously, if we must remain outside 
her borders, is to be fully aware of the far-reaching nature 
of the theological decision that separates us. 


Our ecumenical responsibility 


Our theological problem then enters a second phase. If, 
when we have discharged our first duty to Rome, that of taking 
her seriously, we find ourselves upon the ground of another 
view of catholicity, which recognizes that there can be divisions 
in the historical existence of the Church, while the Body of 
Christ retains its divine unity, we still have an ecumenical 
responsibility towards Rome. We now recognize that if there 
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is no one true Church at the present time, there are nevertheless 
many partial churches, and that we must be in fellowship 
with them, seeking together with them the unity which God 
wills to give us. Even if we regard their faith and life as imper- 
fect, even if we cannot recognize that they are “Churches in 
the true and full sense of the word’’, we must recognize that 
in a mysterious manner they coinhere with us in the Body 
of Christ, that they retain something of the reality of the life 
of a Church. Does our rejection: of Rome’s claim to be the 
true Church carry with it a rejection of her as a church in 
this other sense of the word ? Are we bound to refuse fellowship 
to Rome, even where it is possible, and to regard her simply 
as a mission field, as she indeed regards us ? I cannot think 
that we are bound to draw this conclusion. If we have concluded 
that Rome is in part at least in heresy, and in schism from 
other churches, that there is sin in the attitude which she 
takes up, we have to say the same of ourselves. Her sins may 
be different from ours, but we have no right to say that in the 
eyes of God they are greater. We can only repent for ourselves ; we 
cannot repent for her. It is indeed true that the Roman Church, 
unlike our own, cannot see that repentance could have any valid 
meaning as far as her own position is concerned, but it is not for. 
us to usurp God’s judgment on those who do not repent. We 
have no ground for thinking that God has cut her off as an 
impenitent sinner. If we test her in the Spirit, as we test one 
another in the ecumenical fellowship, we shall surely see his 
fruits in her life. And indeed, if we suppose that we cannot 
see them, we must believe that while it is possible to study 
the Scriptures, while the evangelical doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation are maintained in the Roman Church, 
true faith, hope and charity can flourish there, whether we 
can see them or not. And this is to look at the situation from 
the most unfavourable possible angle ; I am convinced that the 
facts justify a far more favourable view. 

We must not be deterred from seeking ecumenical relations 
with Rome by her refusal of the claims that we make for our 
own churches. We shall show very clearly that our attitude is 
proud and worldly if we make the Roman denial of our church- 
manship the ground for a denial on our part of hers. We dare 
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not deny that the Romans are our members, even if they feel 
compelled to deny that we are theirs. We dare not deny our 
great need of much that God has given to them, nor that this 
need may be greater than we can now see. Above all, we cannot 
contemplate with satisfaction a reunion of Christendom without 
Rome. It would be deluding ourselves to suppose that reunion 
with Rome is easy. Far from that, it is, humanly speaking, 
impossible while we and she remain recognizably what we now 
are. It would not even be right to desire it, on the only terms 
which Rome is at present able to offer. We can see no human 
ground for hope of reunion with Rome short of the Kingdom. 
But we must never, while Rome remains outside, dare to call 
any reunion that we may be permitted to achieve by the name 
of the Holy Catholic Church. The union of all the non-Roman 
churches together would not be the Church, but a church, just 
as all our confessions, including Rome, now are. The goal of 
the ecumenical movement is, humanly speaking, an impossible 
one. But “‘it is possible with God’’. We do not know whether 
he will grant us the unity which he wills before the coming 
of the Kingdom. But we know that if we turn to him in repent- 
ance and docility to his guidance, he is able to give us unity, 
and we can never give up hope for it, even with the Roman 
Church, where the human hopelessness of the task is most 
manifest. 


A spiritual calling 


These are the kind of considerations which ought to be in 
the minds of those who have to make policy. Meanwhile, there 
remains for us as for them a spiritual task to which we are 
called, to which some of us indeed are especially called. This 
task does not differ from that which we have in relation to 
every other church from which we are now separated, but it 
has here a particular urgency because there is so little else 
that we can do. We are called to meet our Roman brethren 
in the Holy Spirit, to lose no occasion of understanding more 
deeply the nature of the obedience that they offer to God in 
their church. Above all, we are called to patient and humble 


prayer to God, in which we join with many of them who are 
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praying for us. We must pray for ourselves, that we may be 
forgiven and cleansed of the sins that we commit against the 
Roman Church, and for the Roman Church itself, that all that 
is God-given in its life may flourish and prevail over all that 
is of human sin, and for both ourselves and them together, 
that God will bring us to repentance and humility towards 
one another, so that we may see together the pattern of the 
unity which he wills, and that we may have faith and courage 
to act upon it when we have seen it. In the spirit of such a 
prayer, we must return again and again in patience to the 
task of meeting our Roman brethren, seeking to avoid all 
occasions of offence between them and us, and where we have 
to withstand them, doing so with courtesy, firmness and a 
- continual recollection that we too stand under the judgment 
of God. 


Is the Roman Catholic Church 
Reformable ? 


GIOVANNI MIEGGE 


A book by Fr. Congar is always a considerable literary 
and spiritual event. The stir created in 1937 — on the eve of 
the ecumenical conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh — by his 
book, Chrétiens désunis, principes d’un ecuménisme catholique *, 
will be remembered. It is easy to foresee that his latest book, 
Vrate et fausse réforme dans l’Eglise *, will create a similar stir. 

This book is not the work of an armchair theorist. One 
might rather say, if the expression is appropriate in regard to 
so irenical a mind, that it is a shot in a battle. The book 
comes out of a situation, or even a double situation. On one 
hand, obviously, there is the ecumenical conversation in which 
Fr. Congar has taken part for many years. Those who have 
followed for the last few years the ups and downs of the relations 
between the ecumenical movement and Roman Catholicism 
have several times run up against a very serious problem. On 
one side are the churches which proclaim their desire for unity, 
confessing their shortcomings and declaring themselves ready 
to be reformed, with a sometimes even excessive insistence ; on 
the other side is a church which proclaims its infallibility and 
thinks that for it reformation is neither necessary nor possible. 
What are we to think of these two attitudes ? Can the question 
be reduced to one of humility or pride ? (Fr. Congar seems to 
think that there is sometimes a certain pride of humility .. .) 
Or is there rather something more serious ? Or is there to 


1 English Translation, Divided Christendom, London, Geoffrey Bles. 

2 Yves M.-J. Conear, O.P., Vraie et fausse réforme dans l’Eglise (True 
and False Reformation in the Church), Unam Sanctam XX, Ed. du Cerf, 
Paris, 1950, 648 pp. 
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some extent misunderstanding ? Is the Catholic Church right 
in thinking that she cannot be reformed ? Does she indeed 
really think so? Is it precisely true that she cannot associate 
herself with the declarations of repentance of the non-Roman 
churches, and say with them, “Forgive us our trespasses”’ ? 
This is the problem which Fr. Congar has set for himself in 
this book, and it must certainly be said that no one could 
undertake it with more competence, courage, spiritual pene- 
tration and charity than the author of Chrétiens désunis. 

The other situation out of which this book comes is the 
spirit of pastoral and evangelistic renewal which animates part 
of present-day Catholicism, particularly in France. The book 
might be called an apology of French Catholic “reformism’’, 
whose doctrinal orthodoxy and spirit of obedience to the 
hierarchy Fr. Congar proclaims, and at the same time it might 
be called the manifesto of that movement. Its first two parts 
contain the theory of a Catholic “‘reformism’’, while the third, 
added as an afterthought, points out false methods of reform- 
ation, naturally as seen from the point of view of a Catholic 
reformation. It may be supposed that this third part has the 
twofold aim of reassuring the Catholic hierarchy on the subject 
of any possibility of deviation of Catholic “‘reformism”’ towards 
the Reformation, and of putting the movement itself on its 
guard against this temptation, if it should arise. It must, how- 
ever, be added that the theological and historical interest of 
this third part goes far beyond its significance for a particular 
situation, and brings us back to that conversation between 
the Christian confessions, which Fr. Congar considers one of the 
great tasks of his life. 


The shortcomings of the Church 


Is the Catholic Church reformable ? The classical reply given 
by Catholic theologians is: ““No, the Church is not reformable 
because she has the divine promise of infallibility. But her 
members may need reformation. The only reformation possible 
in the Catholic Church is the reform of abuses, and this is 
what all Catholic reforms in the past have done, from that of 
Cluny to the Council of Trent.”’ 
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This reply is inadequate, both from the historical point of 
view and from that of Catholic theology. Fr. Congar proves 
this by a documentation of moving sincerity. There are in 
the Church not only personal sins, but collective shortcomings, 
historical situations in which the hierarchy, the supreme magzs- 
terium, lacked perception and promptness ; there were occasions 
of culpable deafness, of incomprehensible delay, of lost oppor- 
tunities, while irrevocable events pursued their course. This was 
particularly the case on the eve of the Reformation, as Catholic 
historians are more and more recognizing. ““The divine mission 
of the Church, which is and must be exercised through men, 
may be grievously obscured by the human element ; it is all 
too human, and sometimes abounds and continually recurs like 
the tares in the wheat of the Kingdom” (p. 90). These words 
are not those of Fr. Congar, but come from a much more 
exalted source, Pope Pius XI. All these are imperfections of 
“the Church’’, not indeed of its idea or divine institution, but 
in its concrete historical life. Analysing the idea and the 
possibility of sin in the Church, Fr. Congar considers that it 
involves above all two forms of temptation: ““The temptation 
of pharisaism’’, of the sacred routine, of the “‘gesture’’ which 
ought to be full of spiritual significance, but is in the end 
repeated mechanically, the temptation in fact of formalism, of 
ritualism, and on the other hand, ‘“‘the temptation of becom- 
ing a synagogue’, the temptation of stopping on the way, of 
failing to see the development of history in time, or of following 
it too late. ‘The Church is always being late for a revolution” 
(p. 173) ; “the past, solidified in the present, plugs the stream 
of life’ (p. 172). These two shortcomings of the Church are 
those for which the modern world blames her most bitterly ; 
the modern world, in spite of its faults, has two great qualities, 
love of sincerity (and “hatred of sublime gestures’) and a 
powerful dynamism. 


Return to the sources 


On the level of these historical shortcomings and failures 
the concrete Church may recognize her guilt and need of 
reformation. There is involved here, as we have seen, neither 
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individual shortcomings nor the eternal essence of the Church, 
her “‘structure’’, her divine institution. The latter cannot and 
ought not to be called in question. The problem of the ‘‘reform- 
ability’ of the Church exists at an intermediate level, between 
that of her divine structure which is holy and irreformable, 
and that of the individual responsibilities of her members, at 
the level of the historical life of the Church, in time, through 
different cultures and civilizations. At this level, the reform- 
ation of the concrete life of the Church can only mean bring- 
ing it back to the purity of her “‘structure’’, of her “‘traditional 
principle’. The Church must be led back’ to her sources, 
the Holy Scriptures, patristics, the theology of the classical 
period. 

This return to the sources involves danger. The mission 
of reforming the Church belongs to the “prophetic’’ spirit, 
which is always at work within her. But the prophet is always 
driven to judge the present state of things with severity, to 
look beyond, to interpret the will of God for the Church out- 
side the accepted routine, to denounce gaps, shortcomings, 
delays. He is impelled by a holy impatience, which drives him 
to skip stages and break through situations. The prophet is 
always exposed to the temptation of becoming a revolutionary 
reformer. Can he remain in the Church, or will he let himself 
be dragged into a schismatic reformation ? This is the point at 
which, in the judgment of Fr. Congar, legitimate and illegitimate 
reformation part company. 


Reformation without schism 


What are the conditions of reformation without schism ? 
Essentially Fr. Congar shows four. First of all, in his search 
for the true and the better, which is essentially an intellectual 
task, the Catholic reformer will not lose sight of the mass of 
the faithful, which must be treated with respect: he will 
recognize “the primary importance of charity and a pastoral 
concern’. Then, he will not yield to the temptation of seeing 
nothing but his own ideas, forgetting that they are only one 
side of the general truth ; he will thus avoid the risk of “uni- 
lateralism’’, ‘‘remaining in communion with the whole’. The 
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third condition is ‘‘patience, respecting delays’. Finally, a 
Catholic reformer will seek his inspiration in the principle of 
the Catholic tradition, and he will abstain from every innovation 
that cannot be organically adapted to it. 

There is no need to list the ways in which the author applies 
these principles to the Protestant Reformation. One may well 
suppose that it was this great historical example which suggested 
them to him! The Reformers, especially Luther, were for 
Fr. Congar impetuous, impatient men, whose work bears 
obvious marks of improvisation, of ‘‘conceit’”’ ; they were dons, 
theorists, whose intellectual concerns dominated their pastoral 
ones; they were unable to avoid a certain “‘unilateralism”’, 
which Fr. Congar calls their ‘“Galatism”, the sharpening of a 
polemical position like that of St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Finally their Reformation, from the angle of 
abstract historical exegesis, could not be integrated into the 
Catholic tradition. The author does not fail to do them justice 
at certain points, to recognize at least their extenuating cir- 
cumstances. The Church is essentially conservative, and always 
has some difficulty in grasping urgent problems. She did not 
understand that the impatience of the Reformers sprang from 
their seriousness of purpose; she did not feel “‘that a real 
despair had seized the best of the faithful, when they realized 
that the reforms which were so necessary had not been seriously 
undertaken” (p. 328). But his judgment on the whole, in spite 
of such qualifications, remains negative. It might even be 
wondered whether at the end of the day the essential difference 
between Catholic reformism and the Reformation does not for 
Fr. Congar come down to a difference of temperament. Some 
pages, towards the end of the book (556 et seq.), give some- 
what this impression. But such an impression would be erro- 
neous. Fr. Congar’s criticism of the Reformers is very far- 
reaching. It takes up a good third of the book, and by no 
means the least important third. A discussion of this section 
will give us the best general appreciation of the significance of 
his work. 


- 
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The danger of “‘occasionalism’’ 


The theological distinction between Catholic reformism and 
revolutionary reformation lies in the fact that the former 
remains faithful to the “‘structure’’ of the Church, while the 
latter does not shrink from calling it in question and from 
altering it profoundly. This difference of attitude implies two 
different conceptions of the Church itself. The two kinds of 
reformation belong to two types of ecclesiology, reproduced in 
the doctrine of the sacraments and in Christology. Catholic 
ecclesiology is based on a realistic conception of the Incarnation. 
God is really and continually present in the Church and the 
sacraments, as he was present in the historical Christ. The 
Church, as a divine institution, is set between God and men 
as a “‘cause’’ of salvation. Man never has to deal directly 
with God in heaven, but with God incarnate, in Christ and in 
the Church. The characteristic of Protestant ecclesiology, on 
the contrary, is a certain theological ‘‘occasionalism’’. This 
term, which was made fashionable by Fr. J. Hamer in connection 
with Karl Barth’, is taken up by Fr. Congar with obvious satis- 
faction. This philosophical theory represented by Descartes, 
Malebranche and Leibnitz among others, maintains that there 
can be no causal relations between realities so different as the 
body and the mind, that the movements of the body, or brain, 
are merely the occasion of the movements of the mind, and 
that God is the sole cause of both and of their harmony. 
According to Fr. Congar this theory explains rather well the 
Protestant conception of the Church, especially its extreme 
form represented by Karl Barth. For the Protestant the 
Church is not the ‘‘cause’”’ of salvation, it is merely its “‘occa- 
sion”; he receives grace 7m the Church, not by the Church. 
The Christ-Spirit descends upon him on the occasion of the 
Lord’s Supper, while the Catholic receives him in the transub- 
stantiated Host. The Church is not the institution in which 
God resides in a permanent manner ; it is the “event’’ which 
is realized at this point and that, ‘“‘where, when and how God 


t Fr. J. Hamer, L’occasionalisme théologique de Karl Barth, Paris, 1949. 
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wills”. It zs not, it happens. This whole conception, accord- 
ing to Fr. Congar, does not conform to the “structure” of the 
apostolic Church. It might be said that it expresses a “‘pro- 
phetic’’ position, like that of the Old Testament ; but it does 
not correspond to the fulness of the New Covenant, which is 
the presence, incarnation, immanence of God in Christ, in the 
Church, in the sacraments. 


The structure of the Church 


This is a very interesting criticism, but is it well aimed ? 
Occasionalism, after all, is a philosophical theory ; it belongs 
to the realm of explanations ; it is not situated upon the level 
of the reality, the very “‘structure’ of the Church. What is 
the structure of the Church ? According to Fr. Congar, it is 
composed of three elements, “the deposit of faith, confessed 
and transmitted, the sacraments, the powers residing in the 
apostolic mission” (p. 475). On our side we should say: the 
Word, or faith, the sacraments, the ministry. These three 
elements belong effectively to the structure of every church, of 
those of the Reformation no less than that of the Catholic 
Church. Fr. Congar would certainly be the last to deny that 
the Protestant churches possess the reality of faith, of the 
sacraments and of the ministry, in a slightly different form from 
the Roman Church. Do they give a different explanation of 
them ? Granted. But must it be concluded that the Catholic 
causal-instrumental explanation is the only one which conforms, 
and fully conforms, to this reality? Is the “occasionalist”’ 
explanation necessarily less pious, less Christian ? The paral- 
lelism in the history of philosophy is instructive in this con- 
nection. No one, neither the occasionalists nor their philoso- 
phical opponents, denied the reality of the mind or the body, 
nor the presence of the former in the latter. But occasionalism 
is one of the possible positions of hellenic-Christian spiritualism 
in face of materialism. Its great concern is to safeguard the 
reality of the soul, its sovereignty and its independence. If 
there are affinities with certain demands of the Protestant out- 
look, they are very high ones (should we mention here Karl 
Barth’s sympathy for Leibnitz) ; the root of this concern is 
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respect for the liberty, the sovereignty, the transcendence of 
God, in the presence of certain forms of massive immanence, 
of which Catholic thought and piety is perhaps a little too 
fond. Is this difference of interpretation sufficiently profound 
to be considered a difference of structure ? Personally, I should 
hesitate to come down finally on the affirmative side. But 
even if that were so, it would not yet have been proved that 
the Catholic interpretation is the only one faithful, or even 
the one which is most faithful, to the structure of the Church. 
It should at least be admitted that the Protestant (‘‘occasio- 
nalist’’) explanation better preserves certain principles, certain 
essential aspects of the structure of the Church (the freedom 
of the Spirit, who blows where he will, the incomparable 
dimension of the “‘event’’), which the Catholic interpretation is 
constantly tempted to neglect or minimize. But can an occa- 
sionalist explanation then be considered radically inadequate to 
the structure of the Church ? Can one condemn a priori a 
reformation of the Church which, as a reformation of the 
structure in this sense, sought to give flexibility to the tradi- 
tional explanation of that structure in order to render it 
capable of comprehending these particular demands ? Much 
more, would a Catholic reform which did not go far enough 
to see clearly, to feel deeply, the problem created by the 
traditional interpretation of the structure be a real reform 
at all? 


Rome and the Catholic Church 


The concept of structure seems to present a certain ‘‘ambi- 
guity”’ in Fr. Congar’s book, to use a word for which the author 
has a great affection (I suspect the influence of Karl Barth 
here!). In its proper sense, the word denotes the divine 
structure of the Catholic Church, beyond all historical deve- 
lopment ; but it is not always possible to distinguish this 
concept from what might be called the “traditional structure’ 
of the Roman Church, in the historical and psychological 
sense of the word, that is, her doctrinal, liturgical and disci- 
plinary tradition. This ambiguity seems to me to be a source 
of frequent confusion. We understand perfectly that Fr. Congar 
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proposes a reformism of the Roman Catholic type, that is to 
say, one which conforms to the historical and psychological 
structure of Roman Catholicism. Everything which he proposes 
within these limits is of the greatest interest. But it is less 
easy to understand the fact that although the author resists 
the tendency to do so, he finally identifies this traditional 
structure of Roman Catholicism with the divine structure of the 
Church, and that on the basis of this confusion he rules out as 
unauthentic every reform which questions the traditional type 
of Roman Catholicism, as if such a questioning violated the 
divine and eternal structure of the Church. 

For example, dogma obviously belongs to the structure of 
the Church. A dogma duly defined is irrevocable and irre- 
formable for Catholicism. But what is the conception of dogma 
here ? Is it dogma as the Eastern churches understand it, 
which brought the dogmatic activity of the Church to a full 
stop at the Christological definitions of the fourth and fifth 
centuries ? Is it dogma in the sense of Roman Catholicism, 
dogma in a perpetual process of formation (ofen dogma, in 
Bergson’s usage), which is constantly codifying and defining 
what the sensus ecclesiae has established as a fact ? The only 
three dogmas defined in the last hundred years are those of the 
Immaculate Conception, Papal Infallibility and the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary. By being defined they were declared 
revealed, irrevocable and irreformable. They must be thought 
of as belonging to the structure of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and this is obvious, in the historical and psychological sense 
of the word. But do they for that reason belong to the structure 
of the Catholic Church itself ? And if they only belong to the 
structure of the Roman Catholic Church, then there are 
structures of this church which have not the character of 
catholicity, of ecumenicity, nor therefore of absolute truth. The 
Roman Church is not then “the Church’, as she supposes 
herself to be, but only ‘“‘a church’. In that case, how can a 
reform which questions these structures be considered a false 
one ? 

Again, the sacraments: can it really be maintained that 
the scholastic theory of transubstantiation (which is a Roman 
Catholic dogma, irrevocable and irreformable) is part of the 
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structure of the Catholic Church ? This is true neither histor- 
ically nor spiritually. Dare one say that there is no sacramental 
communion in the churches which consider the Lord’s Supper 
as a “‘sign’’, a pledge, of the presence of the Lord, without 
considering it as a cause of the same presence ? Are we not 
again on the level of historical interpretations rather than of 
structure ? But if it must be thought that transubstantiation 
belongs only to the “‘historical’”’ structure, that is to say, to 
the doctrinal and liturgical type which is Roman Catholicism, 
then again is this church “‘the Church’’ in the absolute sense 
of the word, as she understands it ? 

Finally, the Papacy: can one really think that the Papacy 
is part of the eternal, essential, catholic structure of the 
Church ? It would be very difficult to maintain this, in face 
of its rejection by the churches of the East, and even simply 
from historical considerations. It is only too obvious that the 
Papacy, before being a structure, was for a very long time 
simply ‘‘a state of affairs’, which could be and was a subject 
of argument, and which imposed itself bit by bit, by means 
and by historical reasons which are a mystery to nobody, 
and are analogous to those which governed the evolution of 
other potentates — the French monarchy, for example. With 
what right can it be contended that the structure of the Church 
must be monarchical (Papal) and not conciliar, that is, synodal 
or congregationalist ? If the reforming councils of the fifteenth 
century are suspect (at least that is what Fr. Congar thinks), 
can the episcopalianism of Cyprian be challenged ? But can 
one stop even there? In ecumenical discussions between Angli- 
cans and non-conformists, both sides came to recognize that 
episcopacy is of the bene esse rather than of the esse of the 
Church, that is, that it is useful to the normal life of the Church 
in history, to its spiritual ‘‘well-being’”’, but that it is not 
necessary to its existence as a Church, that it does not form 
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part of its divine “structure’.’ Many non-episcopal churches 


1 We regret to say that the author is apparently slightly misinformed 
on this point. While some Anglicans and non-conformists have been able to 
agree that episcopacy is merely of the bene esse of the Church, for another 
important section within Anglicanism, it is emphatically of the structure of 
the Catholic Church. The Anglican Church as such has not denied this. Ed. 
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could envisage the possibility of accepting episcopacy, so 
understood ; but would not making it a question of structure 
postpone indefinitely the chances of reunion ? 

Let us add some remarks on the subject of the ministry 
in general. Fr. Congar several times expresses his deep respect 
for the depth and seriousness of the pastoral concern of Luther 
and the churches of the Reformation. He recognizes that 
these churches have reconstituted organs of direction and 
doctrinal control which fulfil the function of bishops. He 
criticizes the Lutheran paternalism of the “Christian prince”’ 
and the preponderant influence of the faculty of theology (the 
necessity of which, in its place, he recognizes). We may 
recognize with him that a ministry independent of the state is 
more in conformity with the bene esse of the Church, but once 
again, is a clergy living by the rents from feudal latzfundia or 
the contributions of capitalist church members, really any 
more independent ? 

But it must nevertheless be recognized that the institution 
of the Landeskirchen has borne great spiritual fruit, in its time, 
and that pietism, the renewal of Lutheran piety in the eighteenth 
century, sprang from the pastorate and the theological faculty ; 
similarly, the latest renewal of Protestant life is the work of a 
theologian permeated with pastoral concern, Karl Barth. Once 
again, can all this be made a question of structure ? Is it not 
obvious that we are here on the plane of the concrete life of 
the Church, and not of its eternal essence ? Would it not be 
preferable to recognize that the existence of a ministry belongs 
to the structure of the Church, but that its form, whatever it 
may be, belongs to the plane of its historical development, of 
its life in time, and that it is always reformable ? Even when 
it is a question of the priesthood of all believers! ... After 
all, a pious layman like Charles V, surrounded by pious laymen 
like Melanchthon and Contarini (a layman, although a Cardinal), 
might perhaps have saved the unity of Europe and reformed 
the Church, if the prejudice of the Popes (the structural 
_ magistertum) had not blocked their efforts ! 
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Is the Roman Church reformable ? 


I do not wish to strain the thought of the author. It is 
_ full of qualifications, and when we suppose that we have 
grasped it, it often reveals unexpected insights. Fr. Congar 
repeats several times that the Church is only irreformable 
from the point of view of her divine institution, and that the 
line of demarcation between what is part of her structure and 
what belongs to her historical life is sometimes difficult to 
draw. In some pages, where he discusses the occasionalism of 
Protestant theology, he expresses important reservations. 
“The structures of the Church are only infallible and irreform- 
able to the extent that they are fis (God’s)”’ (p. 477). ‘‘There 
is no absolute bond between the spiritual reality which is 
communion with God and the visible ecclesiastical means’ 
(p. 481). The Protestant side is “the element of the Christian 
revelation ... unrecognized by an ecclesiology which too 
closely identified the work of the Holy Spirit with the operations 
of the ecclesiastical machine” (p. 482). All this is orthodox, 
from the Catholic point of view. But it only needs a little 
emphasis to give it an almost Barthian ring. At the end of the 
day, for Catholic ecclesiology too the Spirit blows where he 
will, and the Church is not really the Church, unless the Spirit 
blows within it! But we have the impression that these 
reservations remain at bottom very theoretical, and that 
Catholic ecclesiology leaves little margin for the action of the 
Spirit who is not to be identified with “‘the operations of the 
ecclesiastical machine’. 

This makes it very difficult to reply to the problem posed 
by this book. Is the Roman Catholic Church really reformable ? 
Is she reformable even within the limits set by this book ? Has 
it a chance of being listened to ? We are in no way qualified 
to make prophecies. Given the nature of Roman Catholicism, 
it may be foreseen that every concrete proposition of reform 
will long run up against the habit of considering every historical 
development which has been received and codified as part of 
the structure of the Church. It might even be asked whether 
the ‘traditional principle’ of Roman Catholicism is not to be 
found precisely in this attitude of canonizing “states of fact’’ 
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which have lasted sufficiently long, in conformity with the very 
principle of its ecclesiology, this massive and undialectical 
immanence of the divine in the Church. It would, however, 
be a profound pity if the pastoral zeal, the apostolic boldness, 
the missionary devotion of the most advanced part of the 
French clergy should in the last analysis succeed only in render- 
ing acceptable to the masses, disappointed with Marxism, the 
dogmas of Papal Infallibility and the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary ! . 

But it would be want of faith to stop at such a thought. It 
is really true that the Spirit blows where he will, and that there 
is no historical structure, however powerful and immovable it 
may be, that cannot be intimately renewed by the Spirit — 
perhaps even indeed transformed beyond its wishes. The 
Catholic hierarchy has shown more than once that it is not 
insensible to the voice which comes up from below, to the 
movement of opinion of the faithful, when the latter are really 
obedient to them, and when such a movement is sufficiently 
extensive to influence the consensus jfidelium. A movement of 
reform such as this book foresees, profoundly catholic, prudent, 
full of spirituality and holy boldness, might well become one 
of these “‘states of fact’’ which the magisterium, at a particular 
moment, might find it preferable to canalize and patronize, 
rather than ignore and resist. This is what we sincerely wish 
for, in view of the inestimable benefits which would arise, not 
merely for the Roman Catholic Church but for the whole 
ecumenical fellowship. 


a) 


Rome and the Orthodox World 


CYRILLE ELTCHANINOFF 


The Roman Catholic Church, as is well known, takes no 
part in the ecumenical movement. Such is its position. With- 
out going into explanations which, as Congar states, ‘‘are not 
so simple as is sometimes thought”,’ we maintain that this 
absence of the Roman Catholic Church from the ecumenical 
movement does not necessarily prove that the Catholic world 
has no ecumenical contact with the non-Catholic world. If these 
contacts are limited with the Anglican Church, and practically 
non-existent with the churches which stem from the Reformation, 
for various reasons, which we shall speak of below, there are 
certain contacts between the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches which can rightly be called “‘ecumenical’”’. 

For centuries the juxtaposition of ‘“Rome and the Orthodox 
World” revealed that only one form of contact was possible — 
that between the official churches, in the form of proselytism 
without scruple. Though nothing has changed in the official 
attitudes, though each considers itself to be the Church and 
accuses the other of schism, there has appeared in the last 
decades in certain milieux of these churches a state which 
can be described as a desire to end the strife. 

It is very hard to find a correct term for this state or attitude. 
Neither “movement” nor “tendency” nor any other term for 
the ecumenical movement can describe exactly this manifest- 
ation, which takes many different forms and nuances. Never- 
theless, they all have this in common — they show a desire 
for unity and are not the products of a proselytizing spirit. 
As in the ecumenical movement proper, ecumenism and pro- 
selytism should mutually exclude each other, as L. Zander 


I M.-J. Conear, O. P., Divided Christendom, 1939, Pp. 139. 
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has shown so well in his article in The Ecumenical Review 
(April, 1951). 

Something really new is needed before the relationship 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Church 
could be truly called ecumenical, for it is not easy for two 
churches, which have such a marked confessional consciousness, 
to encounter one another on a plane other than that of prose- 
lytism. In this article, we do not propose to discuss the present 
state of official relations between the two churches, but rather 
to try to see what is this spirit — this ‘““ecumenical hope’? — 
which appears here and there. 


“The ecumenical spirit” 


What is the most general characteristic of what we call 
“the ecumenical spirit’? between the Roman Catholic and the 
Orthodox Churches? By this we mean the whole range of 
relations between the two churches which stretches from a 
mutually peace-making attitude, or even merely an absence 
of war, to a mutual understanding of the desires of the other, 
an understanding which can come even in official meetings 
between the representatives of the two churches. We shall 
not speak here of that pacific attitude which is so widespread 
in the twentieth century, and which is called tolerance, for 
it is not a direct product of the Christian spirit, but rather of 
the humanist principle. While this principle of tolerance works 
for the same cause of unity, we shall occupy ourselves only 
with manifestations issuing from the churches, and not from 
what the world has retained of the Christian spirit, for we see 
that only through the Church can unity be accomplished. 

It is practically impossible to give a clear picture of this 
ecumenical tendency for several reasons: such tendencies 
have not been incorporated into any organization; they are 
for the most part spontaneous and the work of individuals ; they 
vary greatly in “‘tonality’’, and finally, what is most disturbing, 
they co-exist with the proselytizing practices which have been 
widespread during the last centuries. : 

This ““movement”’ is all the more interesting and valuable 
since, wherever it appears, it is frequently barely tolerated 
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by the local churches and the episcopate. Often it takes a 
frankly quasi-revolutionary, or rather, untraditional character, 
and is even suppressed by local churches, since some priests 
or bishops consider it dangerous not only for the welfare of the 
Church but also for the salvation of the soul. We know a few 
cases, and we think that they are typical, where attempts at 
contact, even in the most inoffensive terms, are prohibited. 
It is often said, ““One never knows with the Catholics whether 
they are frank, whether they are not wolves in sheep’s clothing.”’ 
In Russian the word “‘jesuit’’ is synonymous with two-faced. 

In spite of its numerical insignificance against a background 
of hostile indifference, this fraternization between two churches 
at war — these two churches so close to one another and yet 
so alien — has a place in the Church, and this place is growing 
in importance, according to the evidence of certain publications 
such as Irenikon and Russie et Chrétienté. When we look at 
the evidences of this fraternization — individual meetings, 
conferences, study groups, books, journals, articles, change 
of attitude in certain centres of the Christian world — we ask 
ourselves, whence came the force which has led to these contacts 
and what is its nature ? 

The most characteristic fact of this advent of ecumenical 
spirit is that its intensity, even where it exists, varies profoundly 
from one part of the world to another. We meet it in Paris in 
an advanced state, even with a certain tradition ; we meet it 
in a rudimentary state in the Anglo-Saxon countries where 
relations with the Anglican Church predominate, and it is 
practically non-existent in the United States and the Near 
East. For example, in Paris theological meetings have taken 
place between the Roman Catholic and Orthodox Churches. 
In America these meetings are possible between Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox theologians from Europe, but not between those 
residing in the United States. This irregularity is partly explain- 
ed by the existence of the two churches side by side in particular 
areas of the world. Where there is but one of the two churches, 
however — as in Russia, South America and Spain — things 
remain as they were, that is to say, mutual ignorance and 
absolutely false pictures of each other, pictures deformed by 
polemics. 
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But this geographical factor does not explain everything, 
for even where the two churches exist together, one can find 
very varied attitudes, as shown by the examples of Paris and 
the United States. It has been suggested that the rapproche- 
ment of the two churches is motivated by the realization of 
the necessity to unite before the atheistic world or the challenge 
of Communism. But though this factor could and should play 
a role, it remains insignificant. Wherefore, then, the amicable 
relations between Roman Catholics and Orthodox ? 


Church renewal and the ecumenical spirit 


While ecumenical relations between the Protestant denom- 
inations were born on the mission field, this is not true in the 
case of the relations between the Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholics. It is the renaissance of Christianity inside the dif- 
ferent churches which has led people to organize missions, for 
“a Church which is not a mission is not a Church’, as Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin has said. 

Let us examine the case of the Roman Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches. It is indisputable that the Christian Church of 
Europe, after passing through an inner crisis, came to a renewal 
which is chiefly defined as the rediscovery of the Church. This 
rediscovery led the Roman Catholic Church to a series of 
renewals of which the most significant are evangelism, and the 
liturgical, spiritual, patristic, biblical, theological renaissance. 
The Orthodox Church, after experiencing a profound crisis, is 
moving in the same direction of renewal and renaissance as 
the Roman Catholic Church. One can ‘speak of a ‘“‘catholic” 
rediscovery of the “orthodoxy” of the Church. What interests 
us is that this renewal has not yet touched the whole Christian 
world, but geographically it coincides with the appearance 
of “the ecumenical spirit’’. If we take the two former examples, 
this will become clear. France — and more especially Paris — 
is the scene of a strong religious life, limited to a small body, 
but very intense and fertile ; it is in this body that an ecumenical 
spirit is visible. 

In the same way, for the Orthodox Church, the renaissance 
of the church is linked to a change of attitude towards the other 
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faith. It is still considered schismatic, but hate has given way 
to charity, ignorance to a desire to know, to penetrate, to 
understand the life of the other faith. 

In the United States, Canada and South America, the 
churches have not been touched by the renaissance; they 
continue to live (with a few exceptions) in a state of spiritual 
self-sufficiency which has no desire for renewal because ‘‘every- 
thing is going just fine’. The European churches know what 
hides behind the “‘everything’s fine’. There is no awareness 
of the necessity of an ecumenical spirit — everything is O.K. — 
everybody’s happy — what more is needed ? 

In this renewal — this “‘return to the sources’? — the values 
of the spiritual life of the sister church are also discovered at 
the same time. Not without surprise, both find that all the 
elements to which they have returned — the Bible, the liturgy, 
the Fathers, spirituality, the sacraments — are common to 
both churches. They discover that the ten centuries of common 
life are not mere archeology, but a reality of the common 
Church, meaningful in the renewal of the true life in the 
Church. 

This discovery of the Church in its larger sense within 
each of the two churches stimulates the ecumenical spirit in 
three ways: first, by the discovery of the common heritage 
of which we have just spoken, which assumes its true value in 
the spiritual life of the two churches ; second, by the similarity 
of the problems which face the two churches — the necessity 
for new ways of working with children, adolescents, and workers, 
the central idea being to revive that which was crushed by the 
mind of the “super-man’” of the nineteenth century. The 
same central idea — that welfare is possible only in the commu- 
nion of the mystery of life in the Church, which is the Body 
of Christ — should guide our age. Finally, more than ever, the 
words of Christ on the unity of the Church cannot be reconciled 
with division, for the rediscovery of the Church is also the 
rediscovery of its unity. If the first two points show that unity 
is possible, the last sounds to us like a command to be united. 

This may seem paradoxical — that going deeper into one’s 
own church will make one discover the other church and lead 
to a broader attitude, and that an unconscious, traditional 
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and closed life in one’s church will make one at best indifferent 
to the other faith. This is not a rule without exceptions, but 
it seems to us that one cannot really speak of the /éfe of a church 
if it has no ecumenical spirit, that is, if it is not open to other 
churches. 


The tensions created by the ecumenical spirit 


As mentioned before, these ecumenical contacts are only 
exceptions against a background of indifference. It is interesting 
to see how this renewal is viewed by the authorities of the 
two churches. Orthodoxy is still considered by Rome as the 
“heresy of Photius’, and Catholicism as the “‘papist heresy”’ 
by the Orthodox. We have seen that in spite of this the ‘‘Papists”’ 
and ‘‘Photists’’ can regard each other as Christians who have 
so much in common that only a desire to understand one another 
is needed. So a tension is created between the “‘new ideas’’ 
and the church. “‘What will the bishop say ?”’ meditates a 
Catholic before going to a meeting with the Orthodox. There 
are places where this tension is almost non-existent, where the 
bishop is sympathetic, or where the movement has gained in 
amplitude and has a tradition, as in the case of the “week of 
prayer for unity’ or among the religious Orders, chiefly the 
Jesuits and the Dominicans. 

In the Orthodox Church this tension exists but creates no 
practical difficulties ; it exists as a misunderstanding on the 
part of a few of the clergy. The tension is normal; it exists 
not only between the Christian and the church, but in the 
soul of the Christian himself, as a tragic situation, as an impasse, 
as a rift between faith in the plenitude of his church and the 
reality of the other church which has its life in Christ, its saints 
and its sacraments. It seems to us that this tension is a guar- 
antee that this movement is growing in the right direction ; 
when it disappears, the desire for unity ceases or becomes a 
form of proselytism. The tension is salutary for the two churches, 
for all those who are passing through the experience of spiritual 
unity feel the tragedy of the disunity of the churches. One 
can say that in France where these contacts exist, they have 
involved the two churches, and ways have always been found 
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to continue the experience of ecumenism and to enlarge the 
circle of sympathizers. 

From all that has been said up to now, we see that nothing 
is clear, nothing definite, nothing organized in these relation- 
ships. Usually they go no further than friendly meetings, 
discussions, prayers, visits to the institutions of the sister 
church. Never, even if questions relative to doctrinal differences 
have been discussed, never have these meetings produced any 
local union or intercommunion as in the Reformed Church. 

When we speak of the relations between the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches, it must be remembered that the charac- 
ter of these relations is different from that between the churches 
in the ecumenical movement. This is explained, first, by the 
strong confessional attitude of the two churches, and second, 
by the fact that the two churches, as we have said, have ten 
centuries of common life which facilitates their dialogue and 
makes them express themselves in the same language, which 
is not the case with the dialogue between the Orthodox and 
Reformed Churches. And finally, the two churches have many 
dogmas in common, though they are often differently under- 
stood : the Church, the sacraments, the Virgin, the saints. What 
is most important is that we share a firm dogmatic attitude 
and a belief in the objectivity of the Church. On the other hand, 
for the Orthodox Church the dialogue with the Protestant 
and Anglican Churches is made easier by the truly Christian 
attitude of their members, while behind a Catholic one constantly 
feels “the Proud Rome’’. Because of this, from a “‘Church”’ 
point of view, it is easier for an Orthodox to find a common 
attitude with a Catholic, but from the “Christian” point of 
view, contact is easier with the Anglican and Reformed Churches. 
It seems regrettable that Catholicism takes no part in the 
ecumenical movement and leaves us the honour of doing its 
work. For the Orthodox Church in the ecumenical movement 
represents the Church of the true tradition and the one to which 
the Reformed Churches seem to be returning. 


16 
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Proselytism 


There is one point. which we have so far deliberately left 
rather in the background : the question of proselytizing. Numer- 
ous Orthodox and Protestants think that all these relations 
can simply be defined as the “‘proselytism of the twentieth 
century”. If, previously, the methods of conversion were 
rather abrupt, in the present century they are “slow, peaceful 
and brotherly’. But the goal is the same ; only the methods 
have changed. Is this ‘“‘brotherly proselytism’’ the basis of 
the “ecumenical spirit’? on the part of Roman Catholicism ? 

Let us see first what there is on the Orthodox side. The 
proselytizing spirit is very rare in the Orthodox Church, and 
this church takes part in the ecumenical movement, not to 
make new converts, but to bear witness to the truth. The 
principal reason for this participation is the feeling that it is 
impossible to remain apart from the other Christian faiths, 
in an attitude of self-sufficiency and self-satisfaction. It tends 
towards the Reformed Church as it tends towards the Roman 
Catholic Church, because it knows that the Church should 
be one. 

To see what there is in Catholic proselytism, one should 
not forget that the Roman Catholic world presents a great 
richness of variety, not only of forms but of religious mentalities, 
or even “‘religions’. The diversity of the theological tendencies 
in Orders like the Dominicans and the Jesuits, or in the different 
movements which involve the secular clergy and laity, is the 
best example of this point. The power of Rome can allow such 
a richness and even union of opposites. The Roman Catholic 
faith expresses itself in so many varieties of devotional life 
that we should not be surprised to find different attitudes 
towards the ecumenical question. This richness shows why 
‘the ecumenical spirit’’ has its place in the Roman Catholic 
Church, just as does proselytism. We could say the same about 
the piety of the Orthodox Church, which is tied up with the 
diverse mentalities of its communicants and their historical 
past. For a Russian Orthodox, for instance, it is easier to 


1 Iventkon, April, 1926. 
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“understand’’ a Roman Catholic than for a Greek, because the 
latter has too long and too recent a history of conflicts with 
Rome, which Russia has avoided. 

For this reason, we believe that a disinterested ecumenism 
has its place in the Roman Catholic as in the Orthodox Church, 
although it can develop only with difficulty due to the anti- 
ecumenical attitude of Rome which, for instance, is preparing 
a legion of missionaries to “‘Christianize’’ Russia, forgetting 
that Russia 1s a Christian Orthodox country, and has been fora 
thousand years. 


The fruits of ecumenical relations 


In conclusion, we would like to say a few words on the 
fruits of ecumenism, not mentioning the value which it has in 
itself. Not only does it destroy the prejudices we have against 
one another, but it allows us to discover our own church. 
I know many cases of Orthodox whose eyes were opened after 
contacts with the Roman Catholic Church to the plenitude of 
their own church, the place of the liturgy, the importance of the 
sacraments, etc. In the same manner, Orthodoxy permits the 
Roman Catholic who approaches it without prejudice to realize 
that this is a purer tradition — particularly in respect to the 
sacraments (baptism, confirmation, the Eucharist). On the other 
hand, there are many people who abuse the faith and misunder- 
stand the teachings of the Church, who through contact with 
the other church find that their misconceptions more easily 
disappear. 

We cannot underestimate the depth of our differences with 
the Roman Catholic Church, which consist not only in the 
dogmas (Filioque or the dogmas of 1845 and 1870), but chiefly in 
a different spirit, a spirit which we cannot entirely reduce to 
a difference of mentality between East and West, as has often 
been supposed. If access to the truth is given to all, and if 
the religious mentalities of the East and West do not result 
in insurmountable barriers, the true obstacle which separates 
Orthodoxy from Protestantism and from Catholicism is the 

_ rationalism of the latter two — a rationalism which is introduced 
everywhere, in the theology as in the faith of the people and 
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the life of the church, and which has obscured the Mystery: 
of Christ and his Church. 

It is exactly in this ecumenical relation, as in the Christian 
renaissance, that the Mystery of Christ and of his Church is 
rediscovered, The rigid forms of theology, piety and worship 
give way to life: theology regenerates itself in new ways and, 
especially, worship receives a place of great importance. Ration- 
alism is overcome in this renewal of the Church and, moreover, 
wherever this is found, the door is open for ecumenism. The 
return to the Mystery (in the sense in which St. Paul uses the 
word) is the return to the awareness of the place of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church — a place which has been occupied by 
sterile humanism. If the twentieth century is the century of 
the Church, as is often said, it is also the century of the Holy 
Spirit. And in the Holy Spirit and through the churches is 
being accomplished Christ’s calling, “Ut omnes unum sint’’. 


Correction 
Please note that the following correction should be 


made in the last number of The Student World: on 
page 103, line 9, read “the meaning of a proposition” 
instead of “ the truth of a proposition’’. 


The Roman Conception of Religious Liberty 


JORGE NAZZARI 


It is as though a lantern were covered with a dark veil. 
It is truly a lantern, because the light burns in it; yet the 
world sees the light but dimly and may be more conscious 
of the veil that hides it than of the flame which is its 
source. So the world may see the sin of Christians more 
clearly than the holiness of the Church, and the divisions 
which that sin has caused more clearly than the unity 
which endures in spite of them. 

WILLIAM TEMPLE. 


Natural Law and religious liberty 


It is impossible to speak of one Roman Catholic conception 
of religious liberty. In our search for the theoretical foundations 
of the attitude of the Catholic Church in matters of religious 
liberty, in trying to find to what extent we may consider that 
a Roman conception of religious liberty exists, we might study 
the philosophical aspect of Roman thought — particularly the 
concept of lex naturalis — and compare it with the Catholic 
doctrine of the Church and its consequences. But even then 
our vision of the problem would be incomplete, since it would 
be necessary to study the regional attitude of the Catholic 
Church, especially the specific relations between the Church 
and the State, and the basis for each particular attitude. As 
this process would require more space than we have at our 
disposal, we shall limit ourselves to an analysis of the theoretical 
aspects, bearing in mind the well-known concrete attitudes of 
the Roman Catholic Churches, and giving some examples from 
the living religious problems of Latin America. 

The concepts of Natural Law and natural rights which are 
so related to Roman Catholic thought as conceived by Saint 
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Augustine, Saint Thomas Aquinas, Francisco de Victoria, 
Suarez, Maritain, etc., evidently provide an ample basis for 
the elaboration of a Roman Catholic conception of religious 
liberty which would not justify the historical attitudes of the 
Church. According to Roman thought Natural Law is the 
order of regular and constant events by which God governs 
the universe. It is the order which his wisdom presents to the 
senses and reason of men, making no difference whatsoever 
between races or sects, so that it will serve them as a line of 
conduct — identical and common to all — to guide them towards 
perfection and happiness. This line of thought, fundamental 
in Saint Thomas’ theology, is today exhibited, for instance, in 
this affirmation : “Men are equal in their natural rights. The 
most important of these are the right to life, to liberty, to 
property, to earning a living, to marriage, to religious worship, 
to moral and intellectual education.”’ * 

This idea is completely permeated by theology and places 
religion at the roots of society, guaranteeing the right of men to 
liberty. Secularized, the idea of Natural Law passed into 
Uluminism, and through thinkers of this school it consecrated 
the basic liberties of man, which were expressed concretely in 
the English Revolution, the American Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, the French Revolution, and finally in all the constitu- 
tional regimes of civilized countries. We therefore find ‘the 
idea of liberty as a fundamental part of Catholic thought, that 
moral “‘pathos’”’ that compels Saint Thomas to proclaim the 
dignity and sublimity of rebellion and mutiny when they are 
born from a desire for unfulfilled justice. 

But what is more interesting is that this idea has also pene- 
trated Reformation thought. Though Luther did not believe 
that social and state life should be governed and developed 
by the law rationally discovered, but rather by the real histor- 
ical process as an experience of the Divine Will, Calvin con- 
sidered Natural Law identical to moral law, the norm that 
governs individual and social life, and that depends ultimately 
on the will of God as revealed by reason to man’s conscience. 
Could this give us an ecumenical hope ? 


1 Fathers J. A. Ryan and F. V. Boranp, Catholic Principles of Politics. 
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However, in present-day conditions, we regret to state that, 
with the evident decay of liberal democracies, the traditions 
of authoritarian politics are being strengthened in Catholic 
countries such as Argentina and Spain. But we continue to 
base our ecumenical hope in the fact that ideas such as those 
considered above are a vital part of Catholic religion and will 
never be entirely discarded. 

When we analyse the present attitude of the Catholic 
Church in matters of religious liberty, it is evident that we 
do not find the reflection of the philosophical concept of Natural 
Law. We must therefore study other aspects of Catholic thought 
to find the basis for such attitudes. 


Catholic doctrine of the Church and religious liberty 


We must now summarily consider the Catholic doctrine of 
the Church, in order to see its interpretations in the attitude of 
Roman Catholic Churches in matters of religious liberty. 

For Rome the Church is the continuous testimony of the 
indisputable reality of Divine Grace. God has revealed himself 
in history. Such a revelation is a historical fact. In the historical 
Church and its institutions, God has made his Redeeming 
Power accessible to man. In his Grace he has not left man 
to search alone for salvation wherever he may choose to do so. 
He has given his saving Grace through designated persons and 
chosen places. God was made man in Jesus Christ and the © 
incarnation of the Saving God is continued in the ministry of 
the Church. In Catholicism the Church — the Catholic Church 
exclusively — is the visible institution of Salvation. The 
continuity of the ecclesiastical institutions shows without a 
shadow of doubt the real path of Divine Revelation and God’s 
redeeming activity in history. Thus, the Roman Catholic 
Church is the work of God. Supreme religious and moral truth 
comes to men only through the Catholic Church, and its guardian 
is her apostolic ministry. 

This doctrine, of course, has consequences. One example 
may be found in the encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII, Libertas 
Praestantissimum : ‘““When man is given the liberty of professing 
any religion, he is given the liberty of forgetting or disfiguring 
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as he wishes the most sacred of all his duties and so turn his 
back to the greatest and ever unchanging good, and face evil, 
which is not liberty, but the license and servility of a mind 
hardened by sin.” 

And to find — as a doctrinal consequence also — a more 
recent justification of the position of the Church concerning 
the philosophy of tolerance and liberty, let us consider a public- 
ation that appeared in the official Jesuit Organ, Civilta Romana, 
April, 1945 : ““The Roman Catholic Church, convinced through 
the Divine prerogatives of being the only true Church, must 


demand the right of freedom for herself alone, because such . 


a right can only be possessed by truth, never by error. As 
to other religions the Church will certainly never draw the 
sword, but she will require that by legitimate means they 
shall not be allowed to propagate false doctrine. Consequently 
in a State where the majority of the people are Catholics, the 
Church will require that legal existence be denied to error and 
that if religious minorities actually exist they shall have only 
a de facto existence without opportunity to spread their beliefs.”’ 
Regarding her own need of tolerance, we read in the same article : 
“In some countries Catholics will be obliged to ask full religious 
freedom for all, resigned at being forced to cohabitate with 
others where they alone should rightfully be allowed to live. 
But in doing this, the Church does not renounce her thesis, 
which remains the most imperative of her laws, but merely 
adapts herself to de facto conditions which must be taken into 
account in practical affairs. The Church cannot blush for 
her own want of tolerance, as she asserts it in principle and 
applies it in practice.” 

We may very well say, therefore, that there is an official 
doctrinal executive position which, considering the Church as 
the guardian of the truth, establishes that “liberty of con- 
science is an abominable impiety and an absurdity, a form 
of madness”. The Church is therefore “justly intolerant’’, 
and freedom for non-Catholic believers or for unbelievers is 
a temporary device of expediency, not a God-given right. This 
dogmatic exclusiveness contradicts that philosophical idea of 
Catholicism which states that liberty is a natural right guaranteed 
by Natural or positive Divine Law. 
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But let us amplify these ideas, and, bearing in mind what 
we have already said, let us analyse the Roman Catholic attitude 
in the so-called Catholic countries, such as those of Latin 
America, as these attitudes play an important role in any 
possible ecumenical effort. 

In Latin America the Church dominates most of the states ; 
she follows a discriminatory policy against non-Catholics 
almost as openly as in Franco’s Spain, and religious liberty 
for Evangelicals is practically nominal. For example, the 
concord between the Catholic Church and the Government 
of Honduras established that : “The Catholic Apostolic Roman 
Religion is the religion of the Republic of Honduras and it 
will be kept fully without modifications and always with all 
its rights and prescriptions of the Holy Canons.’’* There are 
nine countries in Latin America in which the Catholic religion 
has a privileged position according to the law and in which 
she receives financial help. Also, in countries like Argentina 
and Peru, the Catholic hierarchy controls public education which 
is, of course, a serious limitation on religious liberty. Searching 
for the explanation of such an attitude as the complete limitation 
of religious liberty, we find the following affirmation in the famous 
letter of Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Gasparri of May 30, 1929: 
“In a Catholic state liberty of conscience and liberty of discus- 
sion are to be understood and practiced in accordance with Catho- 
lic doctrines and Catholic laws.” It seems that the well-known 
sentence of Loyola still holds true in these countries: ‘‘There- 
fore if anything shall appear white to our eyes which the Church 
has defined as black, we likewise must declare it to be black.” 

Furthermore, we may say that here in Latin America the 
Catholic hierarchy is particularly hostile towards those ecumen- 
ical and cooperative religious and moral organizations for 
youth such as the Student Christian Movement, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., since they fear that in .such organizations 
Catholic youth will learn about heretical Christianity. The hier- 
archy’s warning in this particular case is, ““Guard young people 
carefully from contagion.’’ The implications of such attitudes 
for ecumenical relationships are obvious. 


t Reccolta di Concordati, Vatican Press, 1919, p. 931. 
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Implications for ecumenical relationships with Rome 


Turning now to a more practical field, it is evident from 
the above discussion that the Roman Catholic attitude in 
matters of religious liberty seriously affects ecumenical relation- 
ships with Rome. Those who, like the Student Christian Move- 
ments of Latin America, participate in the pioneering ecumen- 
ical efforts in these countries, experience this daily. As a result 
of our ecumenical endeavours with Roman Catholics we may 
summarize the facts as follows : 

1. Roman Catholic Churches refuse to recognize other 
Christian faiths as authentic. According to their point of view, 
Protestants are “‘introducers of error’? and should be treated 
as such. 

2. Rome refuses to consider the Catholic Church as one 
Christian communion among others seeking the Body of Christ. 
Instead Rome proclaims that unity can be real only by common 
submission to the will of God as expressed through His Body 
(the Catholic Church). 

3. These ideas, as well as the panera autocratic thought, 
are forced into the minds of Catholic believers in such a way 
that it is impossible to obtain cooperation from Catholics as 
individuals, since such cooperation would be considered by the 
hierarchy as a sin. We are therefore forced to limit ourselves 
to working only with those who are nominal Catholics, or 
those who have been able to liberate themselves from the 
control of the Church. These, of course, are very few, and 
our ecumenical efforts are accordingly limited. 

In these circumstances, is there any hope for some results 
of ecumenical thinking ? Or, to put it in other terms, is it 
permissible for us, in spite of the facts, to refrain from making 
the attempt ? 

Limiting ourselves to the Latin American situation, which 
is certainly very different from that of Europe, we may say 
that we still live in an atmosphere of constant disputes, reactions 
and antagonisms. The Catholic Church, with a clergy far 
inferior to that of Europe, still maintains a firm line of authori- 
tative tradition based on a specific interpretation of doctrine. 
Protestants also, with a mediocre ministry and almost completely 
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lacking in thinkers of any calibre, have sinned in seeing in 
the Catholic Church the only enemy of God and the only obstacle 
to the proclamation of the Gospel. This means that in practice 
ecumenical work is very hard in these countries, as Catholics 
and Protestants view each other with suspicion and in a spirit 
of constant self-protection. 

But even so, we are not too pessimistic. Latin America 
is also participating in the process of total revolution through 
which our society is going at the present time, and ideas like 
those of great Latin Americans in the past are still alive in the 
conscience of those who are working for the development of 
this continent. “Religion is the law of conscience. Any law 
that controls it, annuls it, because when the need of fulfilling 
it is imposed, all merit in faith is destroyed, demolishing the bases 
of religion.”” These words were pronounced in 1825 by Simon 
Bolivar. Latin America is still waiting for the fulfilment of 
this aspiration. The traditional autocratic position of the 
Catholic Church cannot be held much longer, and Catholicism 
will have to search in its own philosophic and doctrinal ideas 
for the necessary bases to satisfy the desire for freedom so 
widely felt nowadays in Latin America. 

At the same time, Protestantism seems to be leaving its 
apologetic tradition to centralize its action on firm and con- 
structive theological thought. We do not believe that it will 
always be impossible in Latin America to achieve the ideal of 
Amsterdam — to reach a “‘catholic’”’ concern for the continuity 
of the Church in history and a “‘protestant’’ concern for its 
continual reformation under the guidance of the Living Word 
and the Living Spirit, and the recognition that both concerns 
are legitimate. Perhaps when Protestants and Catholics rise 
above institutional and traditional positions, we may come to 
understand that Catholic and Protestant doctrines are comple- 
mentary, and represent two tendencies which are not mutually 
exclusive — the reality of grace and the free revelation of God 
in history. 


American Freedom and Catholic 
Power 


The following are two review articles on the book of this name 
by Paul Blanshard.* 


WILLIAM MILLER 


In this book Mr. Blanshard cries out in quite a loud voice 
that the Roman Catholic Church is un-American. That this 
claim has a certain amount of self-evidence, and that un- 
Americanism may not be the universe’s final condemnation, 
Mr. Blanshard never seems to realize. American Catholics have 
“answered” the charges in a variety of ways on a variety of 
levels. Some have found a few minutiae in which Mr. Blanshard 
may factually have been in error, and have blown these up 
and noised them about as if to imply that the whole book is 
riddled with factual error and therefore discredited. But this 
counter-claim has no validity, and has not carried ; the theme 
of the book remains, clearly established for all to see, not only 
not denied by Catholics but unhesitatingly affirmed by them, 
that the presuppositions of the Roman Catholic Church are not 
the presuppositions of modern American secular liberalism. 


Mr. Blanshard’s presentation of his theme violates the truth — 


of his own liberalism, at its best, in two ways: first, he fails 
even to understand, let alone to grant an independent truth to, 
the position he attacks. Second, he does not examine critically 
his own standards but assumes automatically their complete 
validity. Thus Mr. Blanshard, the liberal, in this book commits 
the two chief sins against which liberalism protests : he fails in 
sympathetic understanding of the position of others, and he 


* Published by The Beacon Press, Boston, 1951. $3.50. 
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assumes the a priori and absolute correctness of his own 
position. 

To the tolerance-freedom ideology of the liberalism of 
Americans like Mr. Blanshard the Roman Catholic Church poses 
a baffling problem. On the one hand one does not, of course, 
ever question the “personal’’ religion of anyone, or attack a 
religious group as such. That would be intolerant, and there- 
fore clearly out of bounds. On the other hand, one is all for 
“complete openmindedness toward all ideas’”’, to use Mr. Blan- 
shard’s own illuminating phrase, and Catholics are clearly not 
“openminded toward all ideas’. They believe some ideas are 
true, and others false. It is very hard to tolerate anyone who 
actually believes anything. 

How then does a liberal attack the “intolerance” and lack 
of openmindedness of the Roman Catholic Church without 
himself seeming intolerant ? Mr. Blanshard solves this problem 
by assuring us, carefully, at every turn that he is not attacking 
Roman Catholicism, as a religion. He is not attacking any- 
one’s “‘personal faith’, and he is not attacking the American 
lay Catholics, each of whom he is sure is just as American as 
the next fellow. He deals not with a religious problem, but 
with an “institutional and political problem’’, with the “‘use 
and abuse of power’’, with “Roman controlled priests’? who 
receive orders from an alien and “medieval hierarchy’. 

This distinction between Catholic religion and Catholic 
politics is central to the book, and Mr. Blanshard’s use of it 
demonstrates the failure of his “‘liberalism’’. It reveals, first, a 
thorough-going misunderstanding of the position he attacks. 
Catholic ‘‘religion’”’ and Catholic “‘politics’’ cannot be separated. 
But Mr. Blanshard does not see the inextricable connection of 
the faith of Catholics and their action in the world. Since he 
does not have himself a faith in a transcendent power acting 
in the world, he assumes that “‘religion”’ is just a matter of the 
“private” beliefs of individuals. To turn back on him the trick 
which Mr. Blanshard employs toward the Roman Catholic 
Church in his more recent book, Communism, Democracy, and 
Catholic Power, we might say that Mr. Blanshard has much the 
same attitude toward religion as do the Soviets, that “worship” 
and “‘belief’’ can go on, but they should not, of course, have 
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any expression or make any difference in politics or public life. 
Like many liberal intellectuals studying religion, Mr. Blanshard 
leaves out the theological heart of the matter and reduces 
religious affirmations to the limited political terms which fit his 
own outlook. He treats the “hierarchy” as though they were a 
group of atheists who use these theological trappings for their 
really political ends. He does not get the point, that some of 
us people actually believe that stuff. And that belief has 


inescapable implications in politics and public life. 


Mr. Blanshard violates his own liberalism, second, by the 
dogmatic assumption throughout the book that the “American” 
tolerance-freedom creed itself does not need to be examined. 
“Catholic power” raises no theoretical problems for Mr. Blanshard, 
only practical ones. The “‘American’’ truth is delivered whole, 
and known to all; Catholic power is in violation of that truth. 
Therefore, let’s fight that power. In a sense Mr. Blanshard is 
not for the liberal’s vaunted free exchange in market-place of 
ideas, and all that, because he has already defined truth so as 
to exclude what Catholics believe. In a way he, too, says error 
has no rights. We must all be secular liberals first, and then 
we can hold to our little private beliefs. 

A few times Mr. Blanshard seems to suggest that it might 
not be a simple case of the orthodoxy, ““American freedom”, 
and the heresy, “‘Catholic power’. We glimpse the partial 
realization that it is also a case of religious freedom and secular 
power, of supernaturalist’s freedom and naturalist’s power, and 
even perhaps of Catholic freedom and American liberal power. 
Mr. Blanshard almost admits that he and his liberal colleagues 
also have a faith, a faith which at the last excludes other faiths, 
and a faith which struggles against others for power in the 
schools and the government and the world, where there is no 
vacuum of power. But mostly Mr. Blanshard does not admit 
this partiality of his own outlook, nor this implicit assumption 
that his own outlook is correct. 

Mr. Blanshard proves that the Roman Catholic Church is, 
to use a regrettably popular phrase, un-American. But this is 
irrelevant. We can accuse Mr. Blanshard of violating the truth 
of American liberalism, for he is an American liberal, but it 
is not to the point to attack the Catholic hierarchy for doing 
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so. We then try them by another’s law. The relevant question 
about Catholic power is, is it un-Christian ? This Mr. Blanshard 
does not ask, but perhaps we should. 

We understand as Christians that men are fatally prone to 
seize upon each weapon of self-protection and self-aggrandize- 
ment which is provided to them, and constantly to throw up 
idols for an easier worship in place of the God who demands 
an uncompromised love and obedience. This is true of Catholic 
laymen and priests, along with the rest of us. They seem to 
provide sin a golden opportunity for a really large-scale 
operation. Here is an institution on earth which is not earthly 
but divine — with which the Catholic’s life and aspirations 
and power drives are associated. Here are truths which are 
founded on a rock, truths which still have to be formulated 
and applied by Catholic men in the world. They worship God, 
but God is not over against them, confronting them. He has 
a vicar, and agents, and an official institution on earth, an 
institution at the very centre of which there is certainty, 
infallibility, the very voice of God. And so the Church and 
God blend. It is always remarkable in books by Catholic 
authors how just when you think they are talking about God, 
then all of a sudden they are talking about the Church. And 
with the Church, which is divine, the Catholic man is himself 
identified. The cardinal and priest must feel this deeply. The 
layman may not feel it when he turns inward, to the Church, 
for there will be confrontation, but he does feel it when he 
turns outward, to the world. Then, when he pickets the theatre 
which shows “‘The Miracle’, or testifies against birth control, 
or votes for Impelliteri, he is on God’s side. The introduction 
of infallibility on earth at one point in the system breaks the 
back of a thorough-going judgment and allows an authoritarian 
certainty to spread throughout the system. We get the phe- 
nomenon of “creeping infallibility’’. Christ gave the keys to 
Peter, the Pope is infallible when he speaks ex cathedra on 
matters of faith and morals; the certainty spreads to general 
strategic decisions to protect the temporal power of the Church, 
to economic interests of the hierarchy in a particular country 
like Spain, to political decisions on all sorts of issues, to the 
random opinions of the local priest, to the fiery bigotry of the 
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Catholic war veterans. Even in conversation with the intel- 


lectual Catholic we feel at the last that there is not the give 
and take of fellow sinners, but the calculated manipulation by 
one who has the truth of one who has not. The question is not, 
what can we learn from what this non-Catholic has to say, but 
just, how do we answer him. And in the popular Catholic 
movements there is that frightening lack of any sense of sin 
and a judging power over against them. We ask the Catholic, 
does it really follow from the power to bind and to loose that 
the bumbling Catholic Impelliteri should be mayor of New 
York City instead of his very much superior but renegade 
Catholic opponent, Pecora ? Does it follow that non-Catholics 
in New York should not be allowed to see “‘The Miracle’’, or 
non-Catholics in Massachusetts should not be allowed to hear 
a lecture on birth control? And what of yet more serious 
matters in Spain and Argentina and elsewhere ? Is not God 
the Lord and Governor of all the world, acting through the 
Pecoras and Margaret Sangers and anti-clerical movements and, 
yes, the Paul Blanshards, as well as through his Church ? If 
God is really God, then his grace and judgment are mediated 
through the whole movement of history ; behind the historical 
limitations upon the Roman Catholic Church must be the 
Governor of all the world, extending his judgment ; behind the 
action of non-Catholics like Pecora and Blanshard must be the 
Redeemer of all the world, extending his grace. Sin will always 
be the repudiation of such grace and judgment in the name of 
a more limited allegiance, an idol. The danger of such sin will 
be greatest where the possibilities of conversion are the greatest. 
Christians always provide themselves the best examples of the 
Christian doctrine of sin. In the mother church of all Christians 
there is the most egregious affront to the God whose Gospel it 
has carried in the world. In the name of God to whom it has 
been closest the Church has arrogated to itself his grace and 


judgment in the world. Judgment in its eyes is extended only © 


outward, towards the “non-Catholic” world, and never by 
that world back upon the Church itself. And the means 
of God’s grace are the sacramental instruments of the 
Church, and not the whole battery of nature and of history. 
Here is the supreme arrogance and affront, the claim in the 
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name of God by those who know God that their institution 
is God. 

Mr. Blanshard is certainly wrong when he implies that 
Christian faith should be confined in a narrow compartment, 
shut off from political and social affairs. But he is certainly 
right that horrendous things have been done, and in principle 
will continue to be done, by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The problem of Catholic power is not that it has extended 
religious interests into the political arena, but that it is built 
on a fundamental theological error which has fathered a mul- 
titude of social horrors. Mr. Blanshard in his two books', with 
the vigorous outrage which is one of the virtues of these social 
reformers, has catalogued some of these horrors for us. But 
one feels about his books what one felt about Elmer Gantry, 
Sinclair Lewis’s satire on American preachers, that if the writer 
had known what he was talking about, he could have made the 
book at once more just and true, and more profoundly con- 
demnatory. 


JOSEPH CUNNEEN 


It is perhaps more useful to discuss Paul Blanshard as a 
phenomenon of the American social-religious scene than to 
undertake a serious review of his book. As a critical account 
of the political-cultural organism of Catholicism the book 
contains nothing new; certainly there are more carefully 
reasoned works already available to the European reader which 
do greater justice to the theological problems involved. But 
the lively interest in what Blanshard has to say has given his 
writings an importance beyond their intrinsic merits. The 
vigour with which he has been attacked by Catholics who felt 
that a new wave of bigotry was being prepared against them, 
and the enthusiasm with which he has been hailed by many 


t Also by the same author, the pamphlet, Vatican versus the Public School, 
published by The Nation, New-York, 1951. 
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Americans of religious conviction and general good will — these 
facts represent significant and disturbing evidence on the state 
of religious life in the nation. 

The greatest stylistic accomplishment of Blanshard’s writ- 
ing is his ability to maintain consistently a tone which assumes 
quite simply that the whole elaborate apparatus of Catholic 
organization is an outmoded pseudo-gothic mask for an obvious 
fraud. This is an enormous initial advantage in any polemical 
fight, and is also an indication of Blanshard’s deep conviction 
and crusading spirit. American Catholics are understandably 
shocked that thousands of their fellow Americans, including 
many whom they believed to be generally sympathetic, do not 
immediately recognize this presentation of Catholicism as a 
caricature. Most non-Catholics do not realize the inhibiting 
nature of American Catholic defense-psychology. Catholic 
reaction to Blanshard’s criticism is far more apt to be angry 
threats than a willingness to recognize that this criticism — 
unfair and superficial as it may often be — would have found 
neither a responsible publisher nor a sizeable audience unless 
there was some correspondence between it and the testimony 
to Christ that Catholics are bearing before men. While their 
fellow citizens see them concentrated as a tremendous bloc in 
the large industrial cities and wonder at the possible changes in 
American institutions which further growth might bring in the 
future, most American Catholics, knowing little of history, 
and especially of church history, simply do not understand 
their fears. Those Catholics who understand that some crit- 
icism was overdue are apt to say that if it is to be really useful, 
it would have to be responsible self-criticism. This is probably 
true, but the kind of honesty required has been generally 
restricted to private conversations: it is hard to imagine a 
Mounier or a Bernanos writing for existing American Catholic 
publications, or teaching in one of the Catholic colleges. 

Unfortunately both for Catholicism and the Christian cause 
in general, American Catholicism has given little evidence that 
it is awake to its present responsibilities. In contradiction to 
Blanshard, it might even be maintained that the Church has 
been overly accommodating to current American assumptions, 
and is insufficiently present as a goad to the overly-righteous 
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national conscience. If the lack of Catholic maturity revealed 
itself only in the occasional strident tone of the hierarchy in 
public discussion, or even in an emasculated church art, an 
emphasis on bingo and the winning of hollow victories for 
Saint Franco, it might not be so alarming. What is far more 
important is the loss of the deep, spontaneous faith of the 
immigrant generations which was the secret of true American 
Catholic power — the more powerful, as it was despised by a 
socially and economically entrenched Protestantism that looked — 
upon it as belonging only to the poor and unsophisticated. 
Today the large big-city Catholic parishes, efficiently run and 
moderately well-to-do, dispense the sacraments and insure the 
continuance of the innumerable organizations, but they are 
rarely places where the sense of the sacred mysteries is deeply 
understood. Despite the impressive statistics on attendance at 
Mass and the reception of the Eucharist, and the many examples 
of individual piety, the parishes are accomplices in the steady 
secularization and standardization of American life. 

It is certainly true that both Catholic and non-Catholic 
Americans should be alarmed when they see a growing Catholic- 
ism begin to flex its muscles, and begin to manipulate its 
numerical bloc like a pressure group. There is legitimate reason 
for resentment of methods that are employed to fight legislation 
which the public as a whole desires, to influence for sectarian 
purposes the action of administrative officials, to control public 
school policies, etc. It is obviously insufficient for American 
Catholics to proffer abstract dedication to the cause of con- 
stitutional democracy and the principle of religious liberty; the 
answer will be reassuring only when a clearer theological 
condemnation of the necessity of the church-state is backed up 
by over-all Catholic practice in the field of civil liberty. 

At the same time it ought to be pointed out that Blanshard 
is a doubtful ally in the task that lies ahead. It is probable 
that his work will only increase the self-righteousness of the more 
authoritarian wing in American Catholicism, delay the self- 
criticism that is still needed, and make constructive interfaith 
cooperation — especially on questions involving education — 
more difficult. Not only is Blanshard unfair in innumerable 
details of his charges of clerically-encouraged superstition and 
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thought-control — his much-admired “documentation from 
authentic Catholic sources’? usually constitutes either a non- 
sequitur or a tremendous wrenching of the context — but 
damages his own case and clouds real issues. A typical 
Blanshard argument maintains, humourlessly, that because the 
Pope does not have sexual experience he has nothing to say to 
good democratic Americans on matters of sexual conduct. But 
what is really dangerous about Blanshard’s book is the implicit 
secularist theology employed throughout : the “frame of refer- 
ence’, the absolute before which Blanshard is superstitiously 
abject is “Americanism”, ‘democracy’, and no higher power 
than the state embodied in this ideal can be recognized. The 
fact that so many American Protestants are willing to have 
Mr. Blanshard for their standard-bearer is a_ sufficiently 
depressing comment on a wide area of American Protestantism. 

Mr. Blanshard piously maintains that he does not wish to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of Christianity as religion. He 
reduces the Catholic “‘system”’ to political terms, carefully and 
consistently labelling Catholicism “‘Catholic power’’ and the 
Church “‘the Vatican’. Then he asks in horror: how can a 
political system make these demands? how can “Catholic 
power’ dare to pass moral judgment on our sterilization laws, 
our divorce laws, etc. ? Mr. Blanshard also continually makes 
emotional use of words like “priestly’’, “hierarchical’’, ‘‘author- 
itarian’’, “‘clerical’’, etc. ; Catholic laity are apparently eligible 
for citizenship in the Blanshard secularist republic. Besides 
recognizing that every congregation usually gets the clergy it 
deserves, should it be necessary to remind Protestants that the 
problem of authority — and its possible abuse — is incapable 
of a purely negative solution, as when Mr. Blanshard in escap- 
ing an infallible papacy offers the fool-proof secularist position 
that religion isn’t a factor, that it doesn’t really matter ? 

Mr. Blanshard has brought up real questions. Despite 
doctrinal differences, the answers must not be allowed to water 
down the demands of Christianity, even at the risk of excom- 
munication from Mr. Blanshard’s “America’’. To be truly 
effective, it-ought to be a common Christian response, helping 
the American community to its particular reconciliation of 
freedom and authority. 


The Vatican or the Kremlin -_ 
A Political Alternative ? 


KARL GERHARD STECK 


The lives of all of us, even as members of Protestant Christen- 
dom, are determined today by the alternative: Russia or 
America — East or West. They will be influenced by this 
political alternative even if Europe succeeds in becoming a 
Third Force, which many among us hope and strive for. We 
might at once be reminded that we as Christians need not 
submit to one of these or a similar alternative, since we have a 
Master in heaven, and therefore our salvation is bound up 
neither with East nor West. But God has determined and 
willed that we accept this Lordship of Jesus Christ in faith 
and hope, and for our consolation, and that at the same time 
we should endure life on this earth where political alternatives 
play their part in ordering our lives. If, just because we are 
Christians, we think it possible to avoid this alternative (either 
with or without a third political force), we not only overestimate 
the power of our faith and hope to enable us to forget our earthly 
tribulations, but also completely disregard the fact that as 
Christians we share in the responsibility for earthly, political 
things. The mere fact, recognized by every Christian, that we 
pray at all our official services for the government of our respect- 
ive countries, points to this responsibility. As Karl Barth has 
often rightly emphasized, what we pray for we must also work 
for, that is, our spiritual responsibility for things of this world 
becomes political, and our political responsibility becomes 
spiritual. Paul meant the same thing in Romans 13: 1 ff., 
even though the degree and nature of our political responsibility 
have changed with the times. 


The relationship of faith and politics 


Thus, as Christians, we cannot avoid political alternatives, 
but on the contrary have to recognize them, although this 
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~ recognition is neither unconditional nor unlimited. As Christians 


we cannot behave as if our articles of faith had no validity ; 
we cannot act, when carrying out our political responsibilities, 
as if Jesus were not the Lord to whom all power in heaven 
and on earth has been given. We cannot secretly shorten the 
third petition of our Lord’s Prayer and renounce the petition 
for fulfilment of his will on earth. We Christians, especially 
in Germany, have learned a great deal in this respect during 
the past twenty years, and are continuing to learn. It may 
suffice here to remind ourselves only of two fundamental facts 
which determine the relation between faith and politics. The 
first of these fundamentals has been impressed upon Protestant 
Christians since Luther’s reformation: that no earthly rule, 
no earthly program may identify itself with God’s Kingdom. 
Therefore, no political or social movement can be derived 
immediately from the Gospel : there can be no “‘Christian party”’ 
which can with right bear this name. For our purpose, however, 
this also means that no earthly, political alternative can be 
set up against a religious one. However all-embracing, fright- 
ening or promising the East-West alternative may be, it is 
never, under any conditions, an alternative between God and 
the devil, between heaven and hell, or whatever other way we 
may express it. If we as Christians unceasingly remind ourselves 
of this, we shall achieve in our thinking that degree of soberness 
and objectivity which is today of greater importance than ever. 
We shall then not so easily fall for propaganda lies of both 
sides, which tend to compare their own political system with 
God’s Kingdom and that of the opponent to a creation of the 
devil. We shall also avoid the deadly pitfall of worrying un- 
necessarily as to whether our earthly or heavenly well-being 
and salvation is bound up with the victory of one side and the 
defeat of the other. Our recognition of political alternatives, 
or better still, our recognition of today’s prevailing political 
powers, is a conditional, relative recognition. We have the 
right to fear and obey God more than men. 

The second fundamental fact in the relationship of faith 
and politics, which should determine our thinking and acting 
in the face of today’s political alternatives, is unfortunately 
not so obvious for us Christians in Germany as the first. It 
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is that God did not exclude the sphere of political life from 
the Lordship of Jesus Christ, which means that our Christian 
beliefs must have political consequences, that our proclamation, 
our Christian witness, should not stop short at political barriers. 
Luther himself recognized and practiced the responsibility 
of political witnessing in Christian sermons. But today Protest- 
ant Christians in Germany have to learn anew this aspect of 
the heritage of the Reformation, and we find it difficult to 
discover the right ways and means. It seems that in this sphere 
we might learn most from Roman Catholicism, for Catholicism 
has always been perfectly clear on the positive relation between 
faith and politics ; Roman Catholicism has been and always is 
political Catholicism. 

Thus we have unexpectedly reached the point of the title 
of this article. Obviously, we are not dealing here with the 
alternative East or West, Russia or America, but with that 
of Kremlin or Vatican. I cannot judge the feelings with which 
Protestant Christians in the United States or Great Britain 
would regard these completely different alternatives and consid- 
erations. Even for us continental European Protestants, the 
latter atternative is a very surprising one. 


The ancient conflict of Rome and Moscow 


We may be acquainted with the alternative Rome-Moscow 
from a study of confessional morphology, because there the 
student of the various confessions is also confronted with the 
ancient conflict in church history between Eastern Orthodoxy 
and the Roman Church of the Popes. But in that case we 
did not regard it as an inescapable religious or political 
alternative, especially since history seemed to have assigned 
to us, as Protestants, the third place. To retain it should 
not have been too difficult. 

However, no detailed argument is necessary to show that the 
present alternative of Vatican or Kremlin hardly repeats the 
former one, in which Rome as the seat of the Popes and Moscow 
as that of Eastern Christianity confronted one another. The 
underlying genetical factors in the relations between Russian 
Christianity and Russian Bolshevism do not concern us here. 
Those who wish to draw comparisons must not forget that the 
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West and not the East is the spiritual home of Communism, 


and that therefore, while Communism was modified in Russia, » 


it did not originate there. 

Moreover, I do not feel it necessary to establish in detail 
why it is difficult, if not impossible, for us as Protestants to 
opt for the Communist East. Today reasons for this are being 
preached from the rooftops of Western propaganda in the 
Church and the world. Here also one has to agree with Karl 
Barth: this open applause, which anyone who expresses any 
hesitation over Eastern battle-cries and solutions meets in 
world and Church, should restrain us as Protestant Christians 
from joining wholeheartedly in the slogans of the West. When 
the world talks too much, the Church may be chary and 
restrained in her words. 


Washington as an alternative 


Our attention will now be directed towards the other side 
of the alternative. As Protestant Christians we are being 
asked whether we find our political course determined by the 
either-or between the Vatican and the Kremlin, between Rome 
and Moscow, between Black and Red. It should surprise not 
only our American friends and fellow Christians, but also us 
Germans this side of the iron curtain (and perhaps especially 
Germans in the Eastern zone), that one could ignore the political 
and spiritual power of the United States, which we may charac- 
terize by its central seat, Washington. I may mention in this 
connection that, although I did not myself choose the alternative 
suggested in the title of this article, which does not mention 
Washington, it still seems to me meaningful and worth consider- 
ing. No doubt we feel both resignation and disappointment when 
we find that the alternative is now not Moscow and Washington 
but Moscow and Rome. Immediately after the last world war, 
when the question arose of whether as a German one fell under 
Eastern or Western rule, we thought only of the first, and 
in no way of the second alternative. Then America meant 
for most of us humanity and freedom in the name of political 
democracy, yes, in the name of the spirit, perhaps even of 
the Christian spirit. In all gratitude for the manifold American 
and other Western aid which we have received until now, we 
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cannot as Protestant Christians in Germany, or even in Europe 
as a whole, opt unconditionally for the West, as long as the 
West is represented by the United States. One is tempted 
here to summarize the criticism by saying that money does not 
replace spirit, that formal democratic liberties do not guarantee 
inner liberty, that the U.S.A. has no more (though, of course, 
also no less) to do with God’s Kingdom than the U.S.S.R. It 
should be added that in Germany we often find it difficult to 
meet present-day America, even where it is enlightened and 
full of promise, because we have an entirely different history 
behind us. 

It is easy to show the lack of democratic talent in Germany 
in the face of present political conditions, but it is nearly impos- 
sible to practice democratic politics where no democratic 
tradition influences the past and the present. It was precisely 
for this reason that the first democratic republic in Germany 
(1918-1933) suffered shipwreck. With all this, however, I am 
not preaching political resignation, but only trying to elucidate 
why, as seen from the German situation, it is possible to 
exclude Washington as a factor in spiritual-political decisions. 
That it carries the greatest weight as an external factor, may 
suggest that here we are thinking rather abstractly ; but this 
is permitted and has its value. 


Christian cooperation in German politics 


In view of this, what has Rome or the Vatican to offer 
that we might regard it as a possible alternative to Moscow, 
to the Kremlin ? If we in Germany look back on the years 
behind us, we remember that we were confronted with the 
need to stand together with Rome against the common opponent 
of Christian churches, against the totalitarian state in the form 
of National Socialism. There is no doubt that the two confessions 
came closer together during the period of the Church’s struggle 
in Germany. At a time when concrete evidence of one’s faith 
and witness was required, traditional differences seemed un- 
important. Prayer and petition broke through confessional 
barriers ; heterodox Christian witness was both recognized 
and appreciated. The Una Sancta seemed to approach realization 
not only in concentration camps but elsewhere. 
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Then followed the political vacuum immediately after the 
end of the National Socialist regime in the German states. The 
union of those who were determined to act in politics as respons- 
ible Christians became a possibility and was soon effected. 
That this union should take shape in a political party was an 
_ unavoidable and even bearable evil. Thus the Christian Demo- 
cratic (also Christian Social) Union is the dominant party in 
some West German states, and is, or has been, the coalition 
party in all the states. It soon became clear, however, that 
the Protestant partner in this coalition had brought little in 
the way of personal and ideological resolution, and that there- 
fore the Catholic predominance was not only never threatened 
but became more and more evident. This development should 
not be attributed entirely to political Catholicism but should 
be recognized as a result of the fundamental weakness of the 
Protestant partner. The Christian Democratic coalition party 
was sufficiently successful that, after the creation of the West 
German federal government, it could claim for itself the post 
of Chancellor and other important positions. Whatever those 
inside or outside of Germany may think of its activities since 
1949, no-one can deny that political Catholicism has become 
a political factor of foremost importance and that the alter- 
native Vatican-Kremlin should be taken very seriously. Every- 
one knows that this development of modern Catholicism as a 
_ political power has taken place not only in Western Germany 
but in all Western European countries, apart from Great 
Britain. 

How can one explain this development ? One is tempted, 
in view of the German situation, to begin to look at rather 
simple causes. Protestants had always, to a great extent, 
tended to align themselves with the former political conservat- 
ism which had promoted rather than impeded the growth of 
the National Socialist dictatorship. For the present conservat- 
ism will not become politically important. In Germany there 
was no chance for the Protestant Church to enter into a positive 
relationship with the Socialist movement ; how far this might 
be possible as a result of recent developments remains to be 
seen. Neo-liberalism is equally as remote from Protestant thinking. 
And so a coalition with political Catholicism seems to open 
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up automatically. In view of its bourgeois structure, Protestant 
Christendom might more easily find its haven here. The greater 
their opposition to Moscow on political issues, the more this 
coalition might seem to offer to Protestants, for the Vatican’s 
“no” to the Kremlin seems to be final and unequivocal. The 
excommunication of active Communists through the Holy 
Office in 1949 speaks an unmistakably clear language. The 
1950 Holy Year of the Pope did not obscure this clear meaning 
in spite of all the speeches on peace. A distinction is to be 
made, of course, between papal proclamations against Com- 
munism and the Pope’s unintentional turning against the East 
as such. But the Roman Church’s fight against dialectical 
materialism as the Communist’s view of life (Weltanschauung) 
holds now, as before, first place on its program. In fact, it 
seems to be just that which gives it its advantage over the 
other spiritual-political programs of the West, for the West 
itself cannot face materialism in quite this unequivocal way, 
since materialism has not only Western roots but also many 
Western representatives of both subtle and rudimentary types. 

We should add at this point the watchword which today 
takes first place in the ideological crusade of the Vatican against 
the Kremlin, namely, the Catholic defence of man’s dignity 
which is being trampled down by the Communist system. Is 
it not just here that we as Protestant Christians may and 
should. give our unrestrained approval and support? “Save 
man!” has after all become the Jeztmotiv in official speeches in 
both halves of Protestant Germany. But we find that even at 
the root of Marxism lies a concern for man, namely, proletarian 
man, and so we also hear from Joseph Stalin’s mouth the 
watchwords of humanism. The same is true of the battle-cries 
of liberty and peace. Here motto stands against motto and we 
as Christians cannot regard unquestioningly the slogans of 
the East as propaganda lies and those of the West as pure 
and simple truths. Moreover, since in the field of political 
ideas we are denied absolute truth, we might more profitably 
reflect on the extent to which the truth of one side may be 
a genuine complement to the truth advocated by the other. 

As Protestant Christians, therefore, we face the program 
offered us by the Vatican with great reserve, especially when 
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it is offered as an alternative. We shall look at this more closely. 
From the Catholic point of view Russian Communism has 
sometimes been compared with Islam. If we accept this analogy, 
a saying of Martin Luther comes to mind which expresses 
what we are trying to say: “Under the Turks one has the 
advantage that when someone among them has been baptized, 
he will not be taught against his baptism, even though evil 
Turkish example and life is dangerous and offensive... And if 
there were teaching contrary to baptism it would be easy to 
oppose it, because a Turk is no Christian and he and his teaching 
would be scorned by a Christian. But with you (the followers of 
Rome) it is not only your life and example which are dangerous, 
but you teach against baptism and storm against it with words 
and deeds in the name of Christ, as loving fathers of the soul 
and friends of baptism. That cuts like a sharp razor.”’ * Luther 
wrote these words in his Exhortation to the Clergy Assembled 
at the Diet at Augsburg, 1530, which has rightly been described 
as a counterpart to the much milder Confession of Melanchthon. 
His judgment is a judgment of faith. He does not underestimate 
the danger from the East. Example and life there are dangerous 
and greatly tempt one’s faith. However, as long as faith 
remembers its doctrine, that which it believes, there is no danger 
in the temptation. The Roman program, on the other hand, 
is being spread in the name of Christ. The papal banner 
omnia instaurare in Christo (Eph. 1: 10) — is held up exactly 
over the political ideology of Catholicism. 


>” 


The Roman “no 


Although the Vatican’s “no’’ against the Kremlin appears 
helpful in its simplicity, it is not the “no” of the Gospel (for 
the Gospel does not recognize such a “‘no’”’ against the world), 
but a “no” of an ideological law. The fight of the Vatican 
against the Eastern slavery of man arises not so much from 
interest in the freedom of God’s children — the freedom of 
God’s children is being promised us in the East as well — but in 
the interest in the Church’s freedom, in the interest of its 
privileges and position of power. We often hear from our 
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brothers in the East the complaint that the Roman “‘no’’, even 
though fundamentally stern and clear, is often bound up with 
very pliant tactics in individual concrete decisions, which 
thereby impedes the realization of a common line for both 
confessions. Because, as Luther has pointed out, one acts and 
takes precautions as “loving fathers of souls”, that is, 
because of the Church’s lordship over souls (whose freedom 
in Christ is thereby secure), the road is opened for political 
compromises which tempt and endanger individual men. We 
dare not forget that during the early period of official relations 
between the Vatican and Hitler’s Reich there existed the 
Concordat of 1933. Rome’s fundamental ‘“‘no’” to the Kremlin 
would not prevent even today the conclusion of a concordat, 
if the Eastern partner were so disposed. Political: decisions 
of Christians should, nevertheless, not be based on or aimed at 
superficial assurances. On the contrary, his faith relieves the 
Christian from all false anxiety for the Church, its power and 
freedom, enabling him to take his stand in the political world 
without reservation, caring for the good of his neighbour and 
fulfilling God’s commandment in the service of love. 

The political program of the Vatican is no alternative 
to which we might turn as a safeguard against the Kremlin. 
This view should, of course, not be based on the anxiety and ~ 
fear that through an alliance with Rome the Protestant partner 
might come off badly and eventually be swallowed up. It is 
not our concern for confessional self-assertion that makes us 
speak so reservedly of an ideological union with Rome. Even 
here the truth of the Word remains: “‘Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it.’”’ But the true Church has received the 
promise of its Lord that even the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. Thus, there are no earthly, political alternatives 
for the true Church of Christ, when her own faith, the purity 
and freedom of the Gospel are at stake — and they are at 
stake when one joins up with Rome, even if only politically. 
For the Church there exists only one alternative, to hear the 
voice of its Shepherd and to believe his promise: “Behold, I 
have set before thee an open door, and no man can shut it: 
for thou hast a little strength, and hast kept my word, and hast 
not denied my name’”’ (Rev. 3: 8). 


Catholicism and Ecumenism 


RICHARD RUTT 


We are accustomed to explain the word “‘catholic’” by 
reference to its root meaning. The effort to understand it 


_ better has brought about the currency of the word “‘wholeness” 


in place of the older “‘universality’, as the proper English 
translation of ‘“‘catholicity’’. ““Wholeness”’ gives a more accurate, 
though perhaps not always very precise, idea of the Greek 
xa’ Ohov. And it is restoring to the idea of catholicity its 
proper relation to unity; for wholeness presupposes oneness, 
and a whole one is a unity. 

On the other hand, discussion between “‘catholics’’ and 
“non-catholics” is necessarily unable to accept the definition of 
the term quite so simply. Everyone involved in ecumenical 
discourse has some feeling for the catholic unity which Christ 


gave to his Church: and so there are few who will not claim 


for themselves the title of catholic under some connotation. In 
doing so they both clarify and obscure the issue of the discus- 
sion. They clarify it by insisting on the essential quality of 
catholicity, while they obscure it by forcing the discussion to 
consider points which are secondary qualities of catholicity. 
Thus has come about the intense preoccupation with the nature 
of the Christian ministry, which has become almost a practical 
criterion of catholicity. It is perhaps basically an Anglican 
preoccupation ; but, as the Dominican Pére Congar pointed out 
long ago, it is no more the crux of catholicism than any other 
of the doctrines or practices which are adhered to more consist- 
ently by catholics than by non-catholics. Catholicity is a 
name for a view of the Church itself, its order and its unity, 
and, above all, its authority. The other catholic characteristics 
spring from that view. 
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Wholeness of witness 


This order is primarily a unity of faith. The Catholic Church 
must have the catholic faith, both in regard to the object of 
faith and the adherence to that object. The wholeness of the 
Church presupposes the wholeness of its faith. Any deviation 
or diminution of faith is a defection of Christianity. Thence 
the equation by the catholic of “catholic faith’’ with ‘Christian 
faith’, and the rise of a double sense of the word ‘‘Christian’’, 
exactly parallel to that of the word “‘catholic’’, and correspond- 
ing to the difficulty of defining the limits of the true Church. 

Witness to the faith is the work of the Church in the world, 
and for the catholic this means witness to the whole faith as 
he has received it. Here lies the crucial point in the relationship 
of catholicism to ecumenism. Ecumenism, as we now under- 
stand it, claims to be the active witness to the very heart of 
catholicism, to the unity of the Church, and the oneness of the 
Christian faith. But it means giving that witness in company 
with many who, insofar as they do not adhere to the whole 
faith of the catholic, are, so far as he is concerned, giving a 
defective witness to Christianity. The catholic is confronted 
with the problem of whether or not he can associate his own 
witness to Christianity with that of non-catholics without being 
insincere to his own conviction of what Christianity 1s. 

For the non-catholic the same question arises but in reverse. 
For the non-catholic the faith of the catholic is Christianity 
plus certain elements which are either not essential to Christian- 
ity, or else are not part of Christianity. His position is, however, 
slightly eased by the fact that generally he finds among all 
catholics the whole positive content of his own faith. He has 
sufficient common ground with them to be able to share with 
them the wholeness of his own witness to Christianity. Insofar 
as it is true that the content of the catholic’s faith is greater 
than that of the non-catholic’s, then the common ground of 
their ecumenical witness must be such part of the non-catholic’s 
faith as is subsumed in the catholic’s. That is to say that, 
except in discussion of their differences, the witness of the 
catholic in the ecumenical context is not a complete witness 
of his own faith. 
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It is this problem of personal witness which produces the 
malaise of some Orientals with regard to the ecumenical move- 
ment and causes the lack of interest, and even hostility, of 
some Anglicans. It is the same question which effectively 
prevents the Roman Catholic Church from taking an officially 
active part. It is not that the catholic churches have, and 
wish to maintain, closed ecclesiastical systems, but that their 
sincerity in their profession of faith is put to the test in the 
answer which they give to the ecumenical challenge, and the 
reasons they give to justify their answer. It is true that they 
do wish to maintain their ecclesiastical systems, but because 
those systems are part of the faith which they profess, and 
not for the systems’ sake alone. And this is amply borne out 
in the responses which are actually given to the ecumenical 
challenge. 


The justification for catholic participation 


Most Anglicans and some Orientals have accepted the 
challenge. In both groups the number has been sufficient, or 
their ecclesiastical standing has been sufficient, for this accept- 
ance to have become the official stand of the whole group. 
But in each case different reasons are brought forward to justify 
the position: and even within one of the groups the reasons 
given will not always be the same. For the Orthodox it will 
almost invariably be that which Fr. Florovsky gave in the 
first quarter of The Student World last year. The Orthodox 
believes that catholic truth is preserved entire in the Orthodox 
Church only: reunion for him means the conversion of others 
to Orthodoxy. But he cannot prejudge the means of that 
conversion, and so he must ally himself to whatever he can 
find, either of truth or of the sincere search for truth, among 
those whose conversion is necessary for the fulfilment of his 
vision of Church unity '. 

The Anglicans form the group where the explanation of how 
they, as catholics, can participate in the ecumenical movement 


t The same sort of theory is presumably also the attitude of the “Mono- 
physite ’’ Christians, members of the ‘‘ Lesser Eastern Churches’. 
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is most varied within the group. There are no Anglicans, 
I believe, who would hold that the Anglican communion is the 
true Church in the sense which Orthodox and Roman Catholics 
would hold it of their own respective communions. Yet the 
unity of the Church means for Anglicans the conversion of 
all Christians to the catholic conception of the Church and 
its faith as that conception is known to Anglicans. With regard 
to other catholic churches, Rome, the various Orientals, and 
the Old Catholics, they are forced to modify their attitude and 
consider in what degree the catholicity of the Church, though 
manifestly held, has been impaired by these bodies. The 
historical position of Anglicanism prevents it from setting 
itself up as the one true Church, and forces it to recognize the 
valid catholicity of the older churches who claim to be the 
true Church, and from which the Anglican Church itself sprang. 
Hence the attitude of the Anglican vis-a-vis other catholics is 
the desire to re-establish intercommunion, rather than to 
convert : except insofar as Anglicans might find, for instance, 
that intercommunion with Papal Catholicism was an offence 
to their conscience. But with regard to non-catholic bodies, 
even where some Anglicans seek intercommunion first, it is 
restoration of such bodies to their own catholicity which they 
seek ultimately : and that frequently amounts to conversion. 

(I am well aware that this is not a true description of the 
position of all Anglicans. There are Anglicans who would 
dissociate themselves from it. They would generally be Angli- 
cans who prefer not to stress the catholic element in the life 
of their own church. But in dealing with the part of the catholic 
view in the ecumenical movement, I think, despite the various 
modifications which some “catholic Anglicans” might prefer to 
make, that my point is valid.) 


The advantages of participation 


Such an attitude towards others involved in the ecumenical 
movement, while it is not restricted to the “‘catholic’’ bodies, 
is not common to all and is shocking to many. It must 
appear to these latter that the catholic is attempting to use 
the movement as a slow proselytizing technique, and thus is 
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being insincere, since the very atmosphere of ecumenical dis- 
course is firmly opposed to any sort of proselytizing. 

Indeed, in his own eyes, the catholic’s contribution to 
the ecumenical discourse must be something of this kind. It 
is inherent in the catholic position that he has found, and is 
already rooted and grounded in, the truth, by virtue of his 
membership of the Church. He is less concerned to seek the 
truth than he is to proclaim it and to live in it. It is, moreover, 
his plain duty to do this, in obedience to the command of 
Jesus Christ to preach the Gospel to all creatures. The degree 
in which the catholic can “learn”? from ecumenical discourse 
is severely limited. He does not expect to change his doctrine, 
which is the faith once for all delivered to the saints by God 
himself, nor does he expect to learn any radical re-interpretation 
of it, because he believes that by her teaching magisterium the 
Catholic Church is continually guided by the Holy Spirit with 
the gift of understanding. At the most he can expect that inter- 
course with non-catholics will lead to the re-stressing of elements 
of catholic faith which have never been forgotten nor, in any 
absolute sense, lost. He is not, of course, precluded from being 
ready to see in promptings towards such particular re-emphases 
as these the evidence of the guiding power of the Holy Spirit. 
But he cannot conceive of a correction of the Church by 
the Holy Spirit. The Spirit’s guidance must necessarily 
prevent correction since it must prevent the occasions for 
correction, 

This view may not be very widespread among ecumenical 
groups. We are accustomed to speak of a mutual profit being 
derived from the discourse, which the catholic view of the 
Church would thus tend to make heavily one-sided. The new 
orientations of catholic thought, as for instance in the study 
of the theology of the Word of God, and the sacred Scriptures, 
while he will admit that they owe much to the stimulus of 
ecumenical contact, will appear less radically important to the 
catholic than will the new attention to the doctrines of the 
Church and of Sacrifice among protestants. The ecumenical 
stimulus will have seemed merely to have exercised something 
which was already present and alive in catholicism : the catholic 
challenge will appear to be pointing the way to new realizations 
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in protestantism, which he can hope will one day transcend 
protestantism and catholicize it. And provided that his catholic 
witness remains in itself unimpaired, both these reactions, 
being in themselves causes of thanksgiving to God, are the fost 
factum justification of catholic participation in the ecumenical 
movement. 

But this justification has not entirely removed the difficulty. 
The past decades have seen some easing of the problem of how 
far ecumenical activity inhibits the proclamation of the faith 
by the catholic. The Holy Office instruction of last year to 
Roman Catholic bishops is in itself some indication of this. 
And it was with a view to easing it further, though not only 
for “catholics”, that the Toronto meeting last year issued its 
statement on the ecclesiological significance of the World 
Council of Churches. This statement expressly affirms the 
liberty of every church belonging to the Council to retain its 
own ecclesiology, and to regard other churches as not being 
churches “in the true and full sense of the word’. So long 
as this is borne in mind the catholic’s difficulty in joining his 
witness to that of non-catholics is very much further eased. 
He is willing to admit to the existence of elements of the true 
Church among all Christians, so long as they have a trinitarian 
baptism, and he ought to be glad to do so. On the basis of 
those elements he can join in action with them. There will 
remain only the question of prudence in so doing. Would a 
“catholic”’ church endanger the fulness of its witness to catholic 
truth by joining the ecumenical movement ? 

In fact, those catholic churches which have joined the 
ecumenical movement have done more to proclaim their witness 
by so doing than they could have done without it. Orthodoxy 
has found new platforms in the West, Anglicanism has been 
strengthened, and now “‘Monophysitism”’ is beginning to make 
its voice heard. But the Roman Church remains officially 
silent and aloof, or very nearly so. 

It is too easy to blame the unflinching logic of the Latin 
mind for the Roman attitude. It is true that the official mind 
of Rome does not work so flexibly as that of Constantinople 
or Lambeth. But it is also true that her premises are different 
from theirs. Her conception of visible unity is more organic, 
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and also more definite. Her attitude in all questions of authority 
is simpler because it is based on a simpler doctrine. That 
doctrine implies that the Roman Church should receive obedience 
as a divine right, and not that she should discuss what is the 
right way to’ witness to Christ. I have suggested that other 
“catholics” have a limited view of the value of the discussion : 
but they have not the same claim to be mistress, the same 
claim to authority over the others as erring children. 


Could Rome participate too ? 


Yet, granting even this element in the Roman attitude, 
there seems to be little enough more difficulty for her than 
for other catholics. Unless their logic appears faulty to her, 
their ability to proclaim their view of catholic truth within 
the ecumenical movement ought to establish Rome’s ability 
to proclaim her’s from within also. Why (on her own presup- 
positions) should not the mother and mistress use this way 
to coax and cajole her children into obedience ? It appears 
that it would not be necessary for her to give up this doctrine 
any more than any other before joining the movement officially. 

It will be seen, however, that if she did join the movement 
as she is, then this quality of hers would bring a new element 
into the language and method of the discussion. Any increase 
in vocabulary and range of concept would necessarily mean 
some enrichment of the discourse. But others would have to 
be open to receive such enrichment, and at present there is a 
widespread failure among other Christians to learn to handle 
the media of Roman Catholic argument. And there would 
always be the frustrating power of the Roman stone-walling 
action which is now felt, even if there was official Roman 
representation at ecumenical conferences. 

It may be worth while to ask whether either Rome or the 
movement would profit by her incorporation into it. Confront- 
ation with Rome is already a vital issue for the other churches : 
and confrontation with ecumenism is clearly a vital issue 
for Rome. Something might perhaps be gained in mutual 
charity, which would improve the already existing mutual 
respect. 
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But both these things are growing already. Roman theology 
already plays a large part in some fields of ecumenical thought, 
and the quality of Roman unity literature is generdlly very 
high. Rome herself has one of the most vigorous apologetics 
in Christendom: and that she neither fears nor lacks her 
audience was clear in the raising of the whole question of her 
infallible authority in last year’s proclamation of the doctrine 
of Our Lady’s bodily assumption, and in the reactions and 
counter-reactions which have followed it. Though officially 
outside the movement, her ecumenical importance is not wholly 
negative. 

It may well be that her official participation, at least at 
present, would do little more for any involved than is already 
being done by the unofficial and personal contacts and union 
in prayer which most “ecumenicists’ have with individual 
Roman Catholics. On the other hand, so long as there is some 
witness to catholicism within the movement, the fact that 
Rome remains outside is the greatest assurance and safeguard 
that we have against the World Council coming to be regarded 
as a ““Super-Church’’. (That this is a danger still is shown by 
one section of the Toronto statement.) Whatever view one 
takes of the reunited Church, it must eventually include Rome. 
So long as Rome is outside the World Council of Churches, the 
latter does not even cover the whole field of disunited Christian- 
ity. Ecumenical humility is being obtained at the price of 
Roman separation. 
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De Ecclesia 


The following is reprinted from the tssue of Le Semeur, 
magazine of the French S.C.M., entitled Aprés l’année sainte 


(number 3-4, I951). 
QUESTIONS TO OUR CATHOLIC FRIENDS 


Paris, Christmas week 1950. 
Dear friends, 

In a few days you and we alike will be called to celebrate the 
week of prayer for the unity of the Church. This celebration has 
become an established tradition for many years, and in many cases 
student groups have been among the most eager to organize dis- 
cussions and prayer meetings. Again this year they are asking for 
guidance. The Federation of Catholic Students is proposing to 
centre our meditations and prayers on the theme of peace. How 
we wish we could join in this intercession without the least reserv- 
ation, without the least preliminary questioning, and realize in this 
ardent supplication to the Lord the unity of believers, that he may 
hear our prayer and ‘“‘that the world may believe’! But, to our 
great distress, we are no longer sure that we can pray together 
without blasphemy. The least one can say is that the different 
proclamations of your 1950 “‘Holy Year’’, and above all the formul- 
ation of the dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin, have profoundly 
disturbed us, and that we sometimes come to the point of wondering 
if we really believe in the same Lord Jesus Christ: the Moslems 
consider that Jesus is a great prophet and yet we have no fellowship 
whatever with them... 

... To simplify let us speak only of the new dogma. It is a scandal 
to the very essence of our evangelical faith, both by its content 
and by the form in which it was proclaimed. We do not want to 
enter here into consideration of details ; we are not now concerned 
with the discussion on the perpetual virginity of Mary, or the dis- 
tinction between different degrees of veneration (dulia and latreia). 
The core of the whole question which seems to us absolutely unaccept- 
able is the fact that a creature like Mary is proclaimed “‘holy associate 
of our Redeemer’ and “united to the Trinity by a very special 
link” (dogmatic bull Munificentissimus Deus, defining the Assumption 
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dogma). All the explanations of the dogma develop these themes. 
Is not this to blaspheme the unique Lordship of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, and to render vain the unique sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ through whom alone heaven and earth, creator and 
creature, can be reconciled ? The form in which this new dogma 
is proclaimed is in itself scandalous ; whatever the traditional dress 
which surrounds it, this is an irreversible decision of the Roman 
magistertum sanctioning a popular belief which appeared belatedly 
in the Christian masses. We cannot help but find distasteful the 
disingenuous efforts of the writers of the bull to “base” the new 
dogma on the Scriptures. Besides, the form of the dogma confirms 
its content : whether in relation to Mary, or the credulous masses, 
or the Pope (isn’t Mary the ‘‘type”’ of the Church ?), this new dogma 
attributes to the creature a capacity to engender the divine and 
thus affronts him who 7s the truth, him who died on the cross pre- 
cisely because absolutely nothing was to be expected from men. 

Forgive us our violence, but indignation is consuming us just 
as it once gripped the Reformation Fathers. And if we had not 
recognized in you, our friends, a faith humbly and firmly attached 
to the unique person of Jesus Christ, we would be inclined to say 
with the same intransigeance as the Reformers that the Church of 
Rome has perverted biblical truth, wronged the honour of God and 
become intolerable for our faith. Nor would this be the passing 
irritation of Protestant sensitivity offended by a new mariological 
development, but rather the expression of a profound and radical 
divergence leading to an inevitable rupture. 

But you are there, you who really believe in Christ’s unique 
Lordship, and you claim to remain faithful to Rome. Really, we 
can no longer understand you. There is an absolute contradiction 
between your evangelical faith and your submission to the hierarchy : 
how can you accept this? It has been said that catholicism lived 
on the conciliation not only of opposites (Friedrich Heiler’s com- 
plexus oppositorum), but of contradictions. It was thus that we 
explained your existence, you evangelical Catholics, in the great 
whole which Rome directs. We then thought that the leaven would 
one day make the dough rise, and therefore we were ready to be 
very patient on account of you, in spite of black virgins, indulgences 
and Spanish bishops. And, without even thinking of the other aspect 
of catholicism, we rejoiced in your fidelity to the Gospel, although 
we did not always understand your attitude as a whole. But, yes 
or no, is not the proclamation of the dogma of the Assumption this 
time a grievous challenge to the Gospel ? And are you not com- 
pelled to submit ? Does not the Pope himself drive you into this 
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choice ? Is not the exacting leaven of faith obliged to lose its flavour 
or to be expelled so as not to disturb the enormous dough ? 

We beg you to explain to us anything essential that we may not 
have understood ; but for pity’s sake spare us the pain of embar- 
rassed considerations such as those of Professor Marrou or Father 
Rouquette about the Encyclical Humani Generis. It is possible 
to expatiate verbosely on the warnings of the Pope, but before 
Jesus Christ there can be no tergiversation: it is yes, yes, or no, 
no. Only one thing matters in the last resort: that the Gospel of 
Christ be not betrayed. 

Maybe you will prefer to remain silent; perhaps that would 
be better. We must indeed be careful not to transpose the question 
of faith into terms of doctrinal discussion that would permit it to 
slip from our grasp. Perhaps this year the most decisive step towards 
unity will consist in each of us freely giving up the idea of common 
meetings and in sincere self-examination meditating on the question 
of Jesus Christ : “But whom say ye that Iam ?”’ A saint, a prophet, 
or the only Son of God ? For there is no other essential question 
and it is the only one which we feel constrained, without passing judg- 
ments and in the solidarity of the Church, to call to your attention. 

Therefore, let us not discuss any more ; let us meditate, adore, 
and pray, but let us also preach without weakening. Whatever 
happens we have not the right to put the lamp under the bushel, 
nor to submit to its being placed there. We have not the right 
not to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ in its full rigour and with 
all its implications. It is not for us to prejudge the possible conse- 
quences of a persevering preaching of the Gospel in all our parishes, 
our churches and our orders. It is for us to sow, God gives the 
increase : he may baffle our expectations, but he will always exceed 
our hopes. As to the paths through which he will lead us, they 
are his business, and he who lives longest will see most ; the impor- 
tant thing is to remain docile. 

This is what we wanted to say to you. In the Church of Jesus Christ 
we can and we must warn one another with frankness and firmness, 
just as Paul spoke to Peter or to the Galatians. And we feel so 
closely linked to you in one and the same Spirit, one and the same 
Lord, one and the same Church! May Jesus Christ himself guide 
us, both Catholics and Protestants, and preserve us from the temp- 
tation of spiritual pride and lack of zeal to serve his truth. 


Max-ALAIN CHEVALLIER. 
MAURICE SWEETING. 


* In Esprit, October, 1950, and Les Etudes, October, 1950. 
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De Universitate 
The University in a Changing Society 


ANNAMA VARKI 


The quest after truth — truth about his life, the nature around 
him and the ultimate purpose of human existence — has been man’s 
noblest endeavour from the beginning of history. Religion, philo- 
sophy, and the various sciences are all the result of this endless quest. 
In the East as well as in the West, centres of learning grew up around 
individuals or groups of learned men who attracted young scholars 
from far and near, inspired by a zeal for pursuing knowledge. Grad- 
ually such scattered communities of scholars became more organized 
and developed into universities with different faculties of learning. 


Evolution of Indian universities 


In Ancient India, Guru-Kulas were the nuclei of universities. 
A few young scholars lived with a Guru (Master) as members of his 
family, while learning from him the Vedas (Scriptures), sasthras 
(sciences), or the use of arms. It was not knowledge alone that they 
sought, but the wisdom that would come by close association with 
the wise and learned Guru and by submitting to the voluntary dis- 
cipline of obedience and service to him. Between the sixth century 
B.C. and the twelfth century A.D. there were great university centres 
in India, which drew into their fold thousands of students from all 
over the country and from distant lands like China, Java, Ceylon, 
and Persia. The course of study included ritual and Vedas, grammar 
and astronomy, medicine, logic and different systems of philosophy. 
Years were spent at the university in a life of intellectual and moral 
discipline. The universities owned and looked after extensive corn 
fields and large numbers of cattle given to them by wealthy patrons 
and kings. The education in these universities thus touched every 
aspect of life and took account of the whole personality. Physical 
culture and moral and spiritual discipline received due emphasis, 
along with the general and specialized courses mentioned above. In 
fact, everything was part of a religious system, and life was inte- 
grated around a religious purpose. Simplicity of life was the scho- 
lar’s ideal and learning was not to be debased by being turned to 


I This article was intended for publication in The Student World number, 
** In the Universities of Asia ’’, but was not received in time. 
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money-making ends. He freely gave to society the benefits of his 
special learning as physician, teacher, law-giver or political adviser, 
and was a centre of cultural influence. He presented before society a 
spiritual ideal and the glory of simple living and high thinking. 

In the modern university established during the time of British 
rule in India we find a complete break with the past. English educa- 
tion was started in this country with the narrow aim of training 
young men for “responsible and lucrative offices of the State”. 
In course of time (when an institution was started in Benares), 
“the preservation of India’s ancient culture and the advancement of 
modern knowledge’’ were recognized to be among its aims, but it 
was “‘specially to supply qualified Hindu assistants to European 
judges”. Men like Lord Macaulay, however, visualized the progress 
of the Indian people in culture and freedom under the influence of West- 
ern education. Though the government adopted from the begin- 
ning the policy of religious neutrality, Christian missionaries started 
colleges with a definite religious aim. ‘Our purpose,” said Dr. Duff, 
“was to combine in close, inseparable and harmonious union, what 
has been called a useful secular with a decidedly religious education.”’ 
These Christian colleges had a great influence on the lives of students, 
and today several Hindu leaders of the country acknowledge their 
indebtedness to such institutions where they received their educa- 
tion. But generally speaking, the “lucrative job’ has remained the 
chief attraction of university education for men and women. When 
their number steadily grew, unemployment proved the inadequacy 
of the educational system, even for training for a livelihood — it 
was never meant to train for life. Improvements have been made 
to meet the needs of the changing times ; various new branches of 
learning have been introduced and new lines of employment have 
opened up. Yet the present situation is far from satisfactory, even 
with respect to this limited aim. However, in spite of the many 
defects of the system, Western education served as an instrument of 
change in Eastern countries. It gave the people a desire for political 
freedom and social advancement. 


The university and the world crisis 


Today we in India and other Asian countries who have attained 
political freedom are faced with the task of rebuilding a free and 
happy nation, and of re-integrating our ancient culture with the 
thought and culture of a new age. The impact of the West would 
have only fertilized and invigorated our own intellectual and cultural 
development, but for the fact that it came through a governing power 
and set an artificial value on all that was foreign, to the neglect of 
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what was valuable in our own traditions. Customs and manners of 
the West were imitated by the “educated”, who tried to cut them- 
selves away from the life of the masses of the people. Reaction came 
with the rising spirit of nationalism and we began to throw away our 
admiration for the foreigner’s pattern of life. But our old culture 
patterns and our social structure were already breaking up and we 
had to start rebuilding our life on new foundations. The task is 
rendered more difficult as our political freedom has synchronized 
with a great crisis in the whole world, when the very foundations on 
which life has been built are shaking everywhere. This crisis has 
been described variously as spiritual, moral and cultural, and it is 
certainly also political and economic. Today the world is experienc- 
ing the collapse of all accepted standards and values and a “‘per- 
vading sense of insecurity, not only physical insecurity but moral 
and spiritual’”’. 

The university as the centre of thought and culture should be 
concerned with these changes ; moreover, as the thoughts and lives 
of young people easily reflect changing times, the crisis is felt deeply 
in schools and universities. These are also the places where any 
work of reconstruction must begin. 

What is the function of the university in this setting ? What are 
the problems facing it ? No institution can be of real use to man 
except by being true to its own ideals and loyal to its legitimate 
functions. The university is primarily the centre and life-cell of the 
rational life of man. It should carry on thought and research primar- 
ily for discovering truth as an end in itself, and as a pursuit in 
which man finds real joy and the sense of fulfilment in his rational 
dife. This is an ideal.akin to the religious ideal of contemplation of 
God as the supreme end of man’s life. The university is also able to 
transmit to the society the thoughts and ideas which guide its life 
from age to age. 

The second function of the university is the dissemination of 
knowledge through different courses of studies. The purpose of this 
is two-fold : first, to pass on to posterity the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, to help man to enjoy the life of the mind and preserve 
the continuity of thought and culture ; and second, that the 
knowledge may be put to practical use in the organization of society 
and in improving the amenities of life. 

Thirdly, we have to think of the great function of the university 
as a centre of higher education. This means more than filling the 
mind with a knowledge of things, but takes into account the whole 
personality of the student and helps in his all-round development. 
It means training him for the good life, in addition to training him 
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for a useful occupation. It means inculcating right values, and laying 
the foundations of character. It means also social education or the 
development of a discriminating awareness of the community and 
its members. It means, above all. helping the student to form a 
coherent and comprehensive philosophy of life which will integrate 
the disjointed studies, activities and experiences into an intelligible 
whole. 

These objectives are to be achieved by well-planned courses of 
studies, both general and specialized, and by a well-organized and 
wholesome community life within the university. General courses 
of studies designed to train the mind, the emotion and the will and to 
give a balanced view of the world, and specialized studies as equip- 
ment for a profession, must go together. Residential colleges and 
universities, which bring students and teachers together in a com- 
mon life lived on the level of common intellectual endeavour, can 


train youth for a cultured life. 


How are the universities in India facing these tasks and what are 
their problems with respect to these functions ? 


“Job-centred” university training 


At present the Indian universities do not foster a love of learning 
or a zeal for the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. The few who 
are inspired by these ideals are the exception. The majority have no 
definite aim, and for those who do it is only the securing of a job. 
As already mentioned, the present system of education began with 
the main object of training men for clerical jobs, and it still remains 
“jSob-centred’”’. In a country where the problem of bread is so keen 
and the standard of life low, it is no wonder that the average man and 
woman desire economic security above everything else, and that the 
securing of a good job dominates the mind of the student. University 
education is beyond the means of the ordinary man, and many 
parents give their sons and daughters a higher education at consid- 
erable sacrifice to themselves and the family in the hope of an eco- 
nomic return later, and with the desire that their children will have 
a better lot in life than they themselves ever had. But there are not 
enough jobs to absorb the steadily increasing number of university 
graduates, and the avenues of employment remain comparatively 
few. So the large number have only a vague hope that something 
may turn up at the end of their studies. For them university life is 
a round of uninteresting duties like attendance at lectures and prac- 
tical work, cramming up lecture notes, writing examinations and 
somehow, by any means, getting a degree at the end of it all. The 
more gifted and persevering try to get into some specialized courses 
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which will ensure them a job. Therefore the present tendency is 
for too much specialization and overcrowding in the science faculties 
to the neglect of the humanities. 

However, specialization seems to be the need of the hour. The 
country needs more scientific man-power to develop her material 
resources, so as to attain economic self-sufficiency as well as to pre- 
serve her political freedom. She needs scientists and technicians of — 
all sorts. She needs a large number of men and women trained for 
various professions: doctors, engineers, teachers, nurses, etc. Uni- 
versities are called on to supply this need, and they have a great res- 
ponsibility to do so. But to forget the importance of a broad general 
education and to concentrate on specialization is to cut at the root of 
civilization and real progress. A nation cannot be built by specialists 
and professional men with narrow interests, who know “‘how’’ to do 
things, but are not conscious of “why?” and “to what end ?”. 
The life of the nation has to be planned by men with vision who have 
a sense of the higher values and purpose of life. The worth of the 
nation is to be judged by the quality of life lived by the ordinary 
man, by the standard of his culture and character, and not to be 
measured by his capacity for making money. So the education that 
will give the right sense of values and the secret of a happy and cul- 
tured life is important and cannot be neglected. 


The Indian university and moral values 


How far the present university is designed to serve this purpose 
is questionable. The emphasis is on examinations and the work of 
the collegeis usually judged by its results. The teachers are there- 
fore inclined to concentrate on this end more than anything else and 
are often either indifferent or sceptical about the higher functions of 
the university. The reason for this attitude is the general break- 
down of moral values and standards in society and a corresponding 
break-down in the university, with the consequent unsettlement and 
lack of discipline. The method of lecturing to large classes and the 
absence of tutorial work develop an impersonal attitude between 
students and teachers. The work becomes mechanical and tends to 
stifle initiative and independent thinking. The average student has 
no inclination to exercise his mind and is satisfied with taking in 
whatever the lecturer may give for the purpose of passing examin- 
ations. However, the small proportion of teachers to the large and 
increasing number of students and the absence of residential arrange- 
ments in the university make any improvements in the system 
impracticable. The financial resources of the university and the 
poverty of the students also make any changes very difficult. 
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Without a real community life the university cannot exercise any 
effective influence over the students. Though large numbers come 
together in lecture halls and laboratories, their lives do not meet at 
deeper levels, and there is very little real communication of thought 
and ideas. They come from different sections of society and have 
varied economic and cultural backgrounds. There is nothing in the 
university life to cement them into a unified community, no common 
moral or social purpose, not even a strong loyalty to the institution 
to which they belong. There are debating societies, arts associations, 
games clubs, etc., but the number of students who take a real interest 
in them is not great. Though these organizations are to a large extent 
self-governing and are intended to train the students in democracy, 
the result is often that they imitate the vicious methods employed in 
power politics, leading to conflicts and deadlocks. 


The university and social unrest 


The break-down of discipline has also been the result of the 
unsettlement in the life of society during the country’s struggle for 
freedom, and of the constant strikes and agitations in which the 
people took part, and in which in times of crisis political leaders even 
invited the students to participate. This has undermined respect for 
law and authority in the minds of the young. Though a national 
government is now in power, there are other political parties, working 
openly or underground, who claim to represent the real interests of 
the masses and whose revolutionary programs have a special appeal 
to the mind of youth. Events in the outside world and the severe 
economic strain within the country create a feeling of unsettlement 
and insecurity. The usefulness of every existing institution for the 
welfare of the common man is being questioned. The average youth 
is an iconoclast, but very often he has no well-thought-out opinion 
or binding conviction. So he is ready to follow any revolutionary 
slogan and to escape the dull and purposeless routine of college life. 
At the slightest provocation he may go on strike, whether it be to 
get examinations postponed, or syllabuses amended, or to express 
sympathy with a labour strike. It must also be admitted that some 
intelligent and sincere students leave college and join political parties 
whose objectives give them a strong purpose in life. A healthy 
social consciousness is desirable, but the tendency to complete iden- 
tification with all the movements in society and active participation 
in party-politics will only defeat the purposes for which the university 
stands, and prevent it from functioning as a guide and critic of society. 

The university cannot be made a means to serve limited political 
ends. It should have a high degree of autonomy, academic as well 
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as organizational, and full freedom of thought and expression. 
While conscious of the needs and problems of society, it has to 
transcend the limits of its social environment and cultivate an 
objectivity of outlook and impartiality of judgment, which is so 
necessary at the present time to promote international and inter- 
racial harmony and for our very existence on this globe. Perfect 
impartiality may not be possible for man. “God alone is fully free,” 
says von Hiigel. Our knowledge, our opinions, our judgments are all 
conditioned. But growth in the consciousness of our limitations and 
in the capacity to transcend them is an end we must all strive for 
and in which the university should be able to give the lead. 


Religion in the university 


The problems facing the university are many, but the most crucial 
is the break-down of the foundations of moral and cultural life. 
The reconstruction of these foundations and the re-integration of the 
life of the individual and the community is the supreme task to 
which the university must make a distinct contribution. The pro- 
fessed religious neutrality of universities has tended to raise new gods 
in the place of God. The intellectuals tend to deify reason and the 
experimental method. This situation is creating deep concern in the 
minds of educational experts and leaders of society, and there is a 
growing feeling that religious education of the young cannot be 
neglected. But it is not yet clear what place religious education can 
have in a university, what should be its status in the scheme of stu- 
dies or in the general life of the university, which is considered as the 
domain of the intellect, and what is practicable in a country where 
there are diverse religions and which has a past history of terrible 
communal conflicts. The suggestion made by the Universities Com- 
mission of a sort of syncretic religious teaching has not met with uni- 
versal approval. Christian opinion is definitely against it. But the 
right solution is not yet clear. 

The discussions about the university that have been going on in 
the West show that the situation there is almost equally puzzling. 
The task before us is not one specially for the Christian, but demands 
the united thinking and action of all. In the East especially, the 
Christian is in the minority and the opinion of the dominant groups 
will decide matters. But the Christian, by his earnest and sincere 
cooperation, can help to create the right spirit in which the pro- 
blems are to be faced, and to arrive at the best solution possible in 
the present situation. His deep concern for society and for the lives 
of individuals and his faith in a Divine Purpose working in history 
will inspire and strengthen him in this tremendous task. 
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De Universitate 


The following ‘Letter to Christian Professors and Professionals 
in the River Plate Area’ tells of the work which has been begun among 
them along the lines of that of the Federation University Commission. 


A round table conference of Christian professors of the River 
Plate area met on September 22 and 23, 1950. Four River Plate 
cities and various Christian confessions and denominations were 
represented. Our object was, in the majority of cases, to create, 
and in others to strengthen, relations between graduates of this 
area, and to discuss problems of importance and interest. We dis- 
cussed the links between university professors, professionals and 
students ; the Christian professional’s responsibility in view of the 
crisis in the university ; evangelization of the intellectual, and 
problems of Christian ethics in professional practice. 

Although, because of the subject of the conference, no conclu- 
sions were voted upon, it was most interesting and encouraging 
to note the seriousness with which the various subjects were faced 
in an atmosphere of spontaneity and cordiality, all of which con- 
tributed to the successful outcome of the conference. Thus we 
came to realize that among our Christian professionals, regardless 
of denomination, and even among those not belonging to any, there 
exists a real sense of responsibility for their profession, for students 
in the university, for religion, and for all of life, and an awareness 
that they have their places of work and struggle with their respective 
problems. 

It became clear that everyone wished to continue the project, 
and more than once in the course of the discussions the word “‘move- 
ment”’ was used. One way in which this could most easily be achieved 
seemed to be the organization of groups of Christian graduates in 
all cities where practicable, either in the form in which they already 
exist or in some other more suitable form. A unanimous desire 
was expressed to hold a similar conference next year. Moreover, 
it was agreed that a provisional commission should be appointed 
to coordinate any activity of River Plate graduates with those of 
the River Plate S.C.M. which, together with a group of Buenos 
Aires graduates, organized this conference. 

In view of the significance of the conference and of the perspec- 
tives open to us for deepening our Christian experience and extending 
our action as Christian professors and professionals, we call on our 
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A GREEK TRAVEL DIARY 


ROBERT C. MACKIE 


Mont Blanc looks over the shoulder of lesser mountains upon 
the half-serious, half-frivolous life of Geneva, and seems to say, “You 
must reckon with me, if you would go southwards and see the world.” 
Often I have gone around the giant a little shamefacedly, but now I 
was to fly directly into his presence. Up and up we soared in brilliant 
sunshine, over great white crests and ridges, like sandcastles beneath 
our wings. Then the proud monarch drew a cowl over his head and 
we slipped past him without disturbing his morning meditation. Along 
the rough backbone of Italy we sped until at last we thrust out over the 
blue counterpane of the Adriatic. Soon snow mountains came again 
in sight, sweeping down into every shade of brown, and always ending 
in the amazing darkness of the sea. Round we swung with islands 
popping up at every window, and were at rest in Petraeus. 


Discovering Athens 


Athens has grown a little shapeless in modern times, and her skirts 
trail in rather a trollopy fashion up the rough hills which surround 
her. But she retains two of her engaging qualities undiminished in 
old age. There 1s still a small town atmosphere about her central squares 
and noisy narrow streets ; and the occasional gnarled little nut-brown 
church brings a sense of Christian intimacy even to the stranger passing 
by. But the old pagan light is still in the eye of Athens, and its cold 
splendour holds the life of men in thrall. All week I caught sight of 
the Parthenon at every unexpected turn, and try as I could to keep to 
my present business my mind was always being distracted. On a rather 
wild morning a friend led me up, past the Greek and Roman theatres 
with their empty and yet peopled benches, to the Acropolis. Rock and 
hewn stone remain wholly untouched by the centuries; history cannot 
domesticate them. As I stood and looked down from the citadel on the 
overcrowded modern city I knew that time was on the side of the ancients 
and that we modern men were ridiculous in our pride of accomplishment. 

On Mars hill little rockplants poked their bright faces up from the 
crevices, as they must have done when the mighty but short-legged apostle 
heaved himself up these rough high steps. And I realised at once why 
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his sermon had not been a very good one. For the temples of the Acro- 
polis dominate the Areopagus. In Athens the Christ is still at war 
with the older gods, and there is none of the magnificent ecclesiastical 
apparatus of Rome to act as a smokescreen. I turned my back on the 
West where the battle is so confused in our day, and my face in the 
direction of the great Asian peninsula, which we call Minor, and 
where the Christian battle has been lost. It seemed to me that I stood really 
on the frontier. And those who go this summer to follow in the steps 
of St. Paul will find that the ink has scarcely dried upon his letters. 
For Christianity 1s still the foolishness of the weak, and those who 
bear the name must, like the people of Corinth nineteen and a half 
centuries ago, ‘“‘be watchful, stand firm in the faith, be courageous, 
be strong’. 

The Archbishop was gracious to me as he fingered the Byzantine 
emblem of power upon his breast, and yet spoke with words of love 
about the torn and harried people of his own old diocese in the Western 
mountains. He bade me go and see them, if I would understand any- 
thing of the sufferings of Greece today. A Church, which has as its head 
one who 1s so conscious that Athens 1s not Greece 1s really the Church 
of the people. The mixed pattern of civil and religious authority may 
be strange to a westerner, but the fact remains that the Orthodox faith 
has an astonishing hold upon the Greeks. 


Student contacts 


The problem for the Federation visitor 1s not to encourage a struggl- 
ing local student movement in its Christian witness, but to find ways 
of drawing together two flourishing and strongly led student organis- 
ations, with ample modern buildings thronged with hundreds of students. 
Happily I had old friends in both bodies, and once again 1t would seem 
that the eagerness to share in the worldwide l1fe of the student Christian 
community will lead to fuller local cooperation. The distinctive features 
of the Student Christian Union, which is an offshoot of the organis- 
ation which has been created by the brotherhood of Zoé, and of the 
Student Christian Association, which belongs to the Orthodox Christian 
Unions, are hard for the stranger to grasp and harder still to impart 
to others. What I received was an impression of religious zeal and 
devotion to the faith, which has in it characteristics both of Protestant 
evangelical fervour and Catholic unquestioned loyalty. Certainly I 
began to envy the students from the West who will be invited to the 
conference, which both groups hope to run together after the close of the 
Pauline pilgrimage in early July. Clearly a small group of leading 
students have learnt a great deal from Federation and World Council 
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contacts since the war, but those of us from other countries have scarcely 
begun to draw from this virile life all that it could give us, and Ortho- 
doxy is very precious in the Federation. 

But let no one think that piety is the only characteristic of Greek 
students. As I passed out of the Theological Faculty building one 
afternoon, I was caught up in a noisy demonstration, which later 
straightened itself out into a procession through the streets. Cyprus 
is still in British hands, and its union with Greece is a live tssue in 
the university. Incidentally enosis makes a most effective slogan to 
chant as you march along. What has happened to student political 
thinking at a deeper level, I did not discover, nor did I enqumre. The 
wounds of Greece are still open, and I did not wish to probe them. 


Always refugees 


As if Greece had not sufficient burdens of her own to carry, she 1s 
now, like every country of Western Europe, receiving refugees from 
outside. Some are younger men from Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, who 
come for political reasons. Others are Greek-speaking families who 
slip dangerously across the Albanian frontier, still others are formerly 
well-to-do Greek colonies which have been shipped back from Rumania. 
I visited one or two camps at Lavrion and realised most forcibly what 
a difference 1t makes for refugees to have international care and pro- 
tection, and how arbitrarily “date lines’ may bring them into hope 
or despair. How much of our life really depends, not upon ourselves, 
but upon the given nature of our environment, our homes, our family 
ties, our treasured possessions. Perhaps the most inhuman feature of 
this inhuman era is the way 1n which millions have not been allowed 
to live in peace, but are still being senselessly uprooted, labelled, pushed 
about or left forgotten in a corner. And yet it is when a man and his 
wife poke their heads through the grey blanket, which divides their 
minute area from those of others in a building, in which a prosperous 
farmer would not keep his beasts, and later introduce their children 
clad in spotless much-mended garments, that the dignity of man sounds 
a note of triumph in your ears. Those of us who are Christian must 
surely be reminded again and again that nothing that we have is our 
own, as we realise the appalling deprivations of others. 

We glanced across at the long low island to which Helen of Troy 
was brought so long ago. The Iliad and the Odyssey record events 
so painfully like those of the present day, with only the glamour of 
centuries to hide their sordidness, and throw into relief their heroism. 
We motored on to Sounton at the very end of Attica, and stood for an 
unforgettable moment on that noble promontory crowned by the Temple 
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of Poserdon. The evening sun lingered lovingly upon the fluted, salt- 
white columns in a fashion far more beautiful than our modern flood- 
lighting. It seemed to be a very old and gentle light out of the past. 
I looked below me and saw two sailing barques go by, their prows dip- 
ping in the waters of the Aegean, making for remote islands on the 
horizon. A fear from the age of the life of man gripped me, and I had 
to turn my thoughts forcibly back to the little chapel by the roadside 
and the comfort of eternity. 


Excursion to the valleys 


On a glorious early morning we took the road to the isles and the 
high valleys of the West. At Daphne I stood for a moment outside 
the gates of the old monastery chapel and distinctly heard the shepherd’s 
pipes of long ago. Along the sacred way we sped, between the land 
and the sea, and across the isthmus of Corinth. Somehow I had expected 
a noisy seaport, and I found a lost, sleepy little town with the waters 
of the gulf lapping peacefully on the edges of the school playground. 
The Bishop of Corinth received us and showed us the crowded dormi- 
tory of the students who were being trained for the priesthood. I caught 
a glimpse of their courageous effort to provide training for a country 
clergy, and began to understand why education appears so often in 
plans for Inter-Church Aid. We saw no tentmakers in Corinth, but 
the fields of currants are still there, and happily in these modern days 
a petrol pump to speed us on our way. 

Round the winding shoreline of the gulf we ran with the blue moun- 
tains rising steeply opposite.to us on the Northern shore. The fishing 
villages were on holiday for the first day of Lent, and little family 
parties could be seen in sheltered corners off the road amongst the 
asphodel, finding their lenten fare more palatable amidst the joys of 
the spring countryside. Soon we came to the place where the gulf nar- 
rows, and two ancient forts guard the entrance. Here lay a landing 
craft ready to swallow us for half an hour and spew us out after on the 
further shore at Naupactus. Then began a grand stretch of road 
between the mountains and the sea. Now and then as we swung inland 
I thought we had left the sea behind us, but it was not till Missolonghi 
that we began to head up the valleys to the north. Instead of sunny 
coasts we were now in a wild country of crags and gorges, and rivers 
with great trees standing in the swirling waters. We passed flocks 
of frightened brown sheep, and shaggy goats with fierce looking horns. 
Darkness came down on our long day and the potholes in the road began 
to catch us unawares. Occasionally buses thundered past us, for the 
Greeks even in their remote valleys are still great travellers. At last 
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came the lights of Janina, a walled city and once a Turkish outpost, 
from which the province of Epirus is ruled and protected. 

I woke to see the sun rise over snow mountains upon the lake of 
Janina, and was convinced I had been there before! Then I began 
to remember such a morning in Kunming, at the end of the Burma 
Road, and all day comparisons with the province of Yunan came 
jumping into my mind. The traces of a vanished empire, the cause- 
way running irregularly across the lake, the donkeys on the tracks, 
the open shops on the market, the gypsies in their straw hats by the 
roadside, and above all the great rugged mountains enclosing rough 
pastures, and hidden orchards — all reminded me of that other frontier 
town so many leagues away. 


Frontier villages 


At an early hour we were again on the road, ths time in a brand- 
new jeep, determined to show that no track made of boulders or swamp 
could hold it back! We climbed northwards to the place where a great 
“No” has been cut in the hillside to mark the stopping of the armies 
of Mussolini. There we left the main road and wandered over tracks 
up hill and down dale to reach two villages where Inter-Church Service 
is planning to help these tough little village communities, swept away 
in the fighting and now returned, and striving desperately to regain 
their economic independence. There is a stern dignity about the stone 
houses climbing up the hillside, or clustered for security in some dip 
between the hills, and the villagers have a grave courtesy to match 1t. 
We climbed up to the church surrounded by old machine-gun emplace- 
ments and watched the village president's outstretched arm pick out 
the key features in a glorious mountain view. There was the Albanian 
frontier silent and forbidding, there was the dam on the river from 
Turkish days but long ceasing to perform its work of irrigation, there 
was the fort the Venetians had built, and there down at the ford the 
curved stone bridge which had been standing when our Lord was born. 
So old, so battle-scarred, so primitive, so uncertain of the future! How 
could men and women, who had lost thewr friends, their parents, and 
their children, and whose tenure of the soil seemed so precarious, find 
heart to undertake tremendous tasks of rehabilitation ? Yet there was 
evidence of such fine workmanship in the well sunk through her kitchen 
floor which the old lady showed me, and in the arches on the hillside 
through which the spring gushed out, and in the empty cistern beside 
at, that one longed for a new impulse toward life and a new security. 

The imagination of one or two quietly competent Americans from 
the great plains of the Middle West has seen straight through this 
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mountain village problem. The Church is the centre of village life, 
and therefore this is the place par excellence of an inter-church aid, 
which deals in hybrid seed corn, and pest-killers, and pullets. No 
wonder the Archbishop welcomes this friendly Christian approach. 
The official “American Mission’ now takes the leading place in Greece 
in the long chain of helping hands from Switzerland, and Sweden, 
and Norway and the United Kingdom. But an economic mission, 
whatever its wealth and power, needs the Christian mission of loving 
service to bring it to the people through their Church. It seems almost 
blasphemous to read apostole on the trucks of Marshall Aid, but the 
little jeep with its American driver of the wrinkled friendly face, and 
the Archbishop's representative with his black beard and his tall hat, 
laughing together over some jest of interpretation, had a genuinely 
apostolic atr. 

The crowded last day of my ten day visit came all too soon. I found 
my copper pot in the Athenian cellar, and paid a last visit to the little 
churches built up like children’s toys with the stones of a pagan past, 
I worshipped with my fellow-Protestants in their hundred year old 
church opposite the arch of Hadrian, and received with gratitude their 
blessings on departure. Here I brushed against the sharp ecumenical 
problem of a minority church, a situation which could be easily exploited 
into enmity, or eased by greater charity and understanding. Then 
I said goodbye to Orthodox friends who had been so generous of their 
time and interest. As I came away I thanked God that Inter-Church 
Aid is not solely a matter of dollars ; it 1s most effectively seen in people. 
My three colleagues in Greece, two from Britain and one from the 
States, have so entered into the life of this beautiful, impoverished and 
gallant country that they seemed as much at home there as Apollos 
must have been, when he “‘greatly helped those who through grace had 
believed’. The age-old interchange of men and women in the service 
of the Church of Christ is ts strength and its glory. 
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CATHOLICITY, A STUDY IN THE CONFLICT OF CHRISTIAN TRADITIONS 
IN THE WEsT. Dacre Press, London, 1947. 2s. 6d. 

THE CATHOLICITY OF PROTESTANTISM. Lutterworth Press, London, 
1950. 5S. 

THE FULNESS OF CHRIST. THE CHURCH’S GROWTH INTO CATHOLICITY. 
S.P.C.K., London, 1950. 3s. 6d. 


With the recent appearance of The Fulness of Christ, students of 
ecumenical questions have at their disposal all three of a series of 
noteworthy studies of the problem of Christian division and reinte- 
gration, each written by a group of theologians from a different 
school of thought, assembled at the request of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Catholicity was written by a group of Anglocatholics, 
under the chairmanship of Professor Michael Ramsey, with Dom 
Gregory Dix and Fr. A. G. Hebert as secretaries ; The Catholicity of 
Protestantism was written by a group of theologians from the Free 
Churches in England, under the editorship of Dr. Newton Flew and 
Mr. Rupert E. Davies ; The Fulness of Christ comes from the “evan- 
gelical” tradition in the Church of England, the chairman of the 
group being the Ven. D. W. E. Harrison, and the secretary Mr. G. H. 
G. Hewitt. Each of these reports represents the answers of the group 
concerned to a series of questions compiled by the Archbishop : 


1. What is the underlying cause — philosophical and theologi- 
cal — of the contrast or conflict between the Catholic and Protestant 
traditions ? 

2. What are the fundamental points of doctrine at which the 
contrast or conflict crystallizes ? 

3. Is a synthesis at these points possible ? 

4. If a synthesis is not possible, can they co-exist within one 
ecclesiastical body, and under what conditions ? 


For various reasons the Anglocatholic group was the first to be 
invited to study the questions, and it was not until after their report 
had appeared that the other two groups were assembled. Catholicity, 
therefore, could not but exercise an influence on the minds of the 
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other two groups ; while the authors of The Fulness of Christ, admit- 
ting that the argument of Catholicity had naturally been present to 
their minds, attempted to present an independent study of the 
problem, it is not unfair to say that The Catholicity of Protestantism 
is a direct reply to Catholicity. The three reports thus have a unity 
of reference even beyond that imposed by their common terms, and 
they should be read together, and compared carefully with one 
another. Together they represent a most important contribution 
to ecumenical thinking, and form the best commentary known to 
us upon the discussions in Section I at Amsterdam on “our deepest 
difference’. 

What kind of answer to the questions emerges from these studies ? 
It is not unimportant to note that each group approaches the ques- 
tions in a different way, thus revealing that one of the differences 
involved between these traditions lies in the realm of theological 
method or approach. Catholicity sees the problem as one of fragmen- 
tation and synthesis, of the recovery by divided Christendom of the 
wholeness of the Apostolic Tradition, which is represented by no one 
Christian communion today. Its authors see this wholeness as pre- 
sent in what they call “the primitive unity’’, created by our Lord. 
But this wholeness has been broken into fragments, and the frag- 
ments have become distorted in isolation from each other, and cannot 
be fitted together in their present form without the creation of even 
worse distortion. ““The true way of synthesis is not to take our con- 
temporary systems or ‘isms’ and try to piece them together, either 
as a whole or in selected items, but rather to go behind our contemp- 
orary systems and strive for the recovery of the fulness of tradition 
within the thought and worship and order and life of each of the 
sundered portions of Christendom.” The fulness of tradition repre- 
sented by the primitive Church, by the New Testament in its setting 
in the life of the primitive community, was retained to a surprising 
degree until a late date. But it did not survive the split between 
East and West ; the Reformers were protesting against an already 
lop-sided presentation of Catholicity, and therefore the fragmenta- 
tion which took place at the Reformation was more disastrous still. 
Primitive Catholicism split along the lines of the tensions it had 
been intended to contain, and the result, in the West, was the appear- 
ance of three main traditions, Orthodox Protestantism, Liberal 
Protestantism and Papal Catholicism. The report endeavours to 
analyse in a fair-minded way the strengths and weaknesses of each 
of these traditions. But as is often the case, it is better at assessing 
strengths than weaknesses. In particular, it displays a rather note- 
worthy failure to understand Orthodox Protestantism, and therefore 
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its criticisms of that tradition are seldom to the point. However valid 
they may be in relation to various corruptions and deformations of 
the theology of the Reformation, they do not touch the core of 
this tradition, and so this penitent, biblical and forceful presentation 
of the ‘‘catholic’”’ point of view fails really to come to grips with the 
systems it analyses. But this weakness should not blind the student 
to its many strengths. It is one of the best presentations of the 
“catholic” viewpoint that he will find, though it is perhaps rendered 
unnecessarily schematic by its extreme condensation : this comment 
applies as much to its positive exposition of its own viewpoint as to 
its criticisms of others. 

It appears that these weaknesses provided the real starting 
point of The Catholicity of Protestantism. The book, much the long- 
est of the three, is really a defence of Orthodox Protestantism 
against the criticisms made by Catholicity. In particular, it is a 
defence of Luther. The entry of Luther into the English theological 
debate is, indeed, one of the most striking, unexpected, and, to 
the reviewer, pleasing elements in this conversation. English ecumen- 
ical discussions have, it seems to him, lacked much in richness and 
often in hopefulness because Luther has necessarily, owing to the 
complete absence of the Lutheran tradition from Great Britain, 
hitherto played no part in the dialogue. It is the more remarkable 
to find these English Free Churchmen, none of whom are Lutheran, 
appealing to Luther as their spiritual father. Thus the argument of 
The Catholicity of Protestantism can really be summed up in the state- 
ment that the Orthodox Protestant tradition, when it is faithful to 
its spiritual fathers, in particular Luther, more even than Calvin, 
represents a true, or even the true Catholicity. If synthesis between 
it and other presentations of Catholicity is possible, this is to be 
sought in action, in reunion schemes like those of South India, to 
which the communions represented stand committed. The most hope- 
ful feature of this report is that it reveals how much closer Luther 
and Calvin stand to the authors of Catholicity than the latter had 
supposed, though real and deep divisions do remain, even if they are 
much subtler than had appeared. At any rate, a “‘catholic’”’ reviewer 
was tempted, not for the first time, to hail Luther as an ecumenical 
ally. On the other hand, the fact that the authors, perhaps wisely, 
refrain from a criticism of the “catholic” view, parallel to that 
offered of “‘protestantism”’ in Catholicity, leaves one in the dark about 
their real appreciation of the “catholic” tradition. It is much to be 
hoped that they do not misunderstand it as grievously as the authors 
of Catholicity misunderstand Luther. There would be more ecumen- 
ical hope to be extracted from the document if its authors had 
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attempted to assimilate the “catholic” challenge, rather than merely 
replying to it, however illuminatingly. 

The Fulness of Christ, on the other hand, reads in a fashion 
much more familiar to students of ecumenical literature. It draws 
heavily upon recent ecumenical discussions, particularly those at 
Amsterdam, and makes a real effort at synthesis. It is in a way a 
characteristically Anglican document, however. You will not find 
here the radical and challenging statements of either “‘catholic’” or 
“protestant” positions characteristic of Continental Protestantism, 
or of Orthodox or Romanist “Catholicism”. But to compensate 
there is perhaps more real understanding of positions other than their 
own than members of those traditions commonly reveal, and a 
genuinely ecumenical willingness to sacrifice all non-essentials in the 
interest of a unity which will truly exhibit the Gospel and the Catho- 
licity of the Church as God has given them to the world. What is 
most interesting about this document is the framework of eschatology 
in which it is set. The sub-title, “The Church’s Growth into Whole- 
ness’, reveals the eschatological view of Catholicity held by the 
authors. Such a view, if it can do justice to the tension of eschat- 
ology and history indicated by Catholicity, and continually dis- 
cussed in the ecumenical movement, may provide a valuable starting 
point for further discussion. 

These three documents bring to bear upon one of the most press- 
ing of our ecumenical problems some of the most able theological 
minds in a country where the “‘catholic-protestant’”’ tension is ines- 
capable for all who seek to be ecumenical. They thus constitute a 
discussion of the problem of value far beyond the local problems with 
which they are primarily concerned, and can be cordially recom- 
mended to all who have the training to face the exceedingly complex 
problems involved. They show that the tension cannot be 
reduced to any simple formula, and that much remains to be 
done in the realm of mutual understanding before a synthesis is 


even in sight. a 


Pax Romana, March-April, 1951. Fribourg, Switzerland. 


This special number of the periodical of our Roman Catholic 
“opposite number’’ in the student field, on questions of Christian 
unity, will be of no little interest to members of the Federation. 
It contains articles on ‘‘Christian Unity : A Problem and a Task” by 
Fr. Dumont, O.P., of the Jstina study centre in Paris; on “‘The 
Ecumenical Problem and the Missionary Spirit’, by a Franciscan 
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missionary ; on ‘The Church of Rome and the Ecumenical Move- 


ment”, by Fr. Charles J. Boyer, S.J., of Unitas, a Vatican-centred 
association working for unity; on “The Ecumenical Movement : 
Its Rise and Present Situation”, by Fr. Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., 


and two articles on the Holy Year, as well as factual material on 


ecumenical work in the Roman Catholic Church. 

Two things stand out unmistakably from all this material. The 
first is the spirit of prayer, humility and charity that animates 
Roman Catholic ecumenical workers. They see, often more clearly 
than we do, the spiritual basis of all ecumenical activity, which is 
union with the prayer of our Lord. In this spirit, the best of them 
are able to attain to a deep inner understanding of the standpoint 
and life of other confessions, and truly to stand, as individuals if not 
as official representatives of their church, upon ecumenical ground. 
But it is equally clear, especially from the contributions of those in a 
more official position, that the Roman Church has still only one 
conception of Christian unity, the total acceptance by all Christians 
of her own teaching and jurisdiction. True, qualifications can be 
made in non-essentials, especially in questions of liturgy and disci- 
pline. But if many have been brought into the Papal obedience by 
permission to retain their own liturgy and married clergy, they have 
been forced at the same time to accept every detail of Roman dogma. 
Roman work for unity is not perhaps a form of proselytism, because 
it is not always or necessarily specifically aimed at individual conver- 
sions ; but it is a deliberate attempt to unite other churches to their 
own, on the basis of the faith of their own church. It aims, if not at 
the conversion of individuals, certainly at the conversion of churches. 
On the other hand, that some individuals have already passed beyond 
this pre-ecumenical stage in their conception of Christian unity is 
clear from the warnings of the Pope in his recent encyclical, Humani 
Generis, and can be guessed at by reading between the lines of some 
passages in this special number. 

The most notable of the articles are those by Fr. Michel Lams, 
O.F.M. Cap., on “The Ecumenical Problem and the Missionary Spirit’’, 
and by Fr. Congar on ‘The Ecumenical Movement’. The former 
article reveals very clearly how for Roman Catholics as well as for 
ourselves ecumenism and missions are inseparably connected, and 
how a genuine missionary concern leads to the raising of ecumenical 
questions. Fr. Congar’s article is an exceptionally lucid, fair and 
objective account of the history of the ecumenical movement, and 
is indeed one of the best short introductions to the organized expres- 
sions of ecumenism that we have ever seen. It reveals the author’s 
own sympathy with the movement in its understanding of all its 
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aspects, and in the prayer with which it concludes. Unfortunately 
the accuracy of Fr. Congar’s article is not uniformly maintained 
throughout the number. Apart from minor inaccuracies in references, 
which can occur anywhere, there is one inaccuracy which cannot be 
passed over unnoticed. Fr. Boyer, in his short article, ‘“At the Close 
of the Holy Year’’, accuses the World Council of Churches of encour- 
aging opposition to the dogma of the Assumption. No evidence is 
given for this statement, presumably because none exists. If he is 
thinking of the publication in The Ecumenical Review of comments 
on the dogma by non-Catholic theologians, he can surely find no 
matter for complaint here. Nor is there any reason why the World 
Council, or any other ecumenical body, should encourage such oppo- 
sition, though members of the ecumenical movement cannot fail to 
consider the issues involved for Christendom as a whole in this dogma, 
whose importance no Roman will wish to minimize. Ween: 


THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT, by Walter Oakeshott. Faber and Faber, 
London. 8s. 6d. 


I do not mind admitting that I have a prejudice against antho- 
logies. And from the preface of the author, in which he expresses 
his regret at having to omit a selection from Testament of Beauty 
because of Bridges’ wish “‘before he died, that no parts of it should 
be anthologized”’, it would appear that my bias is not unshared. 
In this day of paper shortages, high printing costs and the hesitancy 
of publishers to produce original, but “‘unpopular’’ works, one has 
other quite practical reasons for being unreasonable about antholo- 
gies and considering them as unnecessary luxuries. 

Nevertheless, this selection, ““a meditative and devotional antho- 
logy’’, by the Headmaster of Winchester School in England, is a useful 
one and has been chosen with imagination. Its nucleus was a series 
of passages read in morning prayers at school. In its present revised 
form it is intended primarily for “personal rather than public use”, 
particularly for confirmants. Revealing a wide range of sources, it 
includes passages from the Bible, English literature from Alfred the 
Great to James Joyce, and even ‘‘flowers’’ out of such unlikely places 
as an unpublished manuscript of Professor H. A. Hodges. 

Few would fail to find this a sensitive stimulation for personal 
devotions which have become, as they so easily do, “dry’’ and per- 
functory. But one feels that such an anthology should have a stron- 
ger case than this one to be taken out of school and to be put into 
print, rather than remaining a hand- or typewritten selection to be 
passed among friends. ee Tne es 
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A South India Diary, by J. E. Lesslie Newbigin. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 7s. 6d. This book by a Bishop of the 
Church of South India will be excellent for those who need a picture 
of the missionary at work. It is vivid and realistic, yet the reader 
will not find the missionary absorbed in things near at hand. One is 
rather led to see the relevance of the universal to the local and of the 
local to the universal — all through a glimpse into one man’s mind 
and heart. We are thankful that the discussion of many ecumenical, 
pastoral and evangelistic problems in this personal, every-day 
setting adds real flesh and blood to the abstraction often evident in 
our. 5.C.M. circles. 

Ker iete 
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Success and Failure of a Radio Mission, by R. H. W. Falconer. 
Student Christian Movement Press, London. 3s. 6d. (paper cover). 
This brief booklet describes in detail the planning, carrying out 
and results of a six-weeks’ experiment in radio evangelism in Scot- 
land. During this period a carefully chosen group of missioners 
presented a variety of daily religious programs aimed to challenge 
the careless, to reclaim the lapsed and to strengthen the faithful. 
Great emphasis was laid upon securing the support of the missioners’ 
local congregations, who publicized the mission through visitation 
campaigns, and efforts were also made to enlist the participation of 
other parishes. There is a description of the Minister’s Class for the 
Instruction of First Communicants, most of whom had come as a 
result of either the Radio Mission or the Glasgow Churches’ Cam- 
paign which had been conducted simultaneously, and of the very 
favourable response to the broadcasting of parts of it. Correspond- 
ence from listeners to the Radio Mission programs and answers 
to questionnaires sent to local parish ministers were studied carefully, 
and the booklet closes with a summary of the findings of this ‘““Dieppe 
Raid” of the Radio Mission technique, and with a series of recom- 
mendations for similar efforts in the future. 


Authority in the Apostolic Age, by R. R. Williams. Student 
Christian Movement Press, London. 8s. 6d. “This book is devoted 
to the investigation of an important aspect of church life in the 
Apostolic Age — that of the nature and scope of the authority 
exercised in and by the primitive Church.’”’ The author opens the 
investigation with a study of one typical New Testament document 
— Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians — to see in what ways the 
exercise of authority was called for, and what “‘authorities’’ were 
recognized as binding in the primitive Church. He then discusses 
the specific kinds of authority prevailing in the Apostolic Age — 
the authority of history, of the ministry, of dynamic happenings, 
of common practice and of Christ in his Church. The book closes 
with two brief essays, which relate the historical question to the 
permanent doctrinal issues involved, the first on the doctrinal dis- 
cussions on authority in the Church during the last fifty years, and 
the second on those issues as they appear to the writer today. 
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_ The Church in the World Today, by Stewart W. Herman. The 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. This booklet, one of the Elective 
Series for Young People and Adults, is intended primarily for use 
in Sunday school and study groups. It describes briefly and clearly 
the nature of the Church, its four-fold mission — inner, foreign, 
social and cultural — and its tasks as a good samaritan, a good 
steward, a good citizen and a good ambassador. Each section closes 
with a list of questions and subjects “for further thought and dis- 
cussion’’. 


The Christian Church and Missions in Ethiopia, by J. Spencer 
Trimingham. World Dominion Press, London. 2s. 6d. (paper 
cover). As background material to his study of missionary work 
in Ethiopia, the author makes a survey of the religious and racial 
composition of the people, and of the political and social changes 
which have taken place in recent decades. He then turns to the 
National Church of Ethiopia and describes its more recent history, 
its relation with the Coptic Church, the effect of the Italian occu- 
pation, and its reorganization and reform since the restoration. 
His discussion of missionary work includes a brief reference to its 
history, and a detailed outline description of the actual missionary 
work being done at present. He concludes with a section on ‘The 
Church’s Unfinished Task’’. The book also contains some references 
to missionary work in Eritrea and the Somalilands. 


The Human Outlook, by Thomas Edward Morris. Independent 


Press, London. 8s. 6d. ‘“‘The greatest adventure in the universe 
is the adventure of life. It is the adventure of both God and man. 
God, the Divine, seeks expression through the human, and the human 
finds fullness of life, that is, salvation, in response to, and in co- 
operation with, the Divine.” This unity of the divine life with the 
human provides the theme of this book, which works it out and 
applies it to all the various realms of life. 


Spiritual Discipline, by C. T. Rae. Independent Press, London. 
5s. This book, sub-titled “Thoughts on Personal Religion’’, contains 
a series of short daily readings which deal with many of the problems 
confronting Christians in their daily lives. 
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